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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


T is clear now that the French Government are making 
ready to recognise General Franco, and the British 
Government is not likely to lag behind. The Downing 

Street view has for some time past been that the sooner 
we shook hands with the Spanish Wwictor, the better the 
chance of preventing the fruits of victory going to Musso- 
lini and Hitler. Any delay by haggling over conditions 
with Franco was to be deprecated. M. Bérard, nevertheless, 
has been doing his best to negotiate conditions—including 
an amnesty, or at any rate a greater measure of clemency 
than Franco’s notorious “ Black List” foreboded, and 
more definite guarantees of the independence of the new 
regime in Spain. But his efforts appear to have been in 
vain. Franco has hardened his heart, if indeed it was ever 
soft, and has disappointed the hopes (never perhaps very 
well founded) of those who thought that a surrender of 
the remnant of Republican Spain could be arranged on 
terms which would not involve a cruel vengeance. The 
confidence of those who believe that, whatever Franco’s 
Government may do to Spaniards, it will be the friend of 
France and Britain, and not of Italy and Germany, is still 
to be put to the test. There is no sign of the Duce being 
prepared to take his fingers out of the Spanish pie at 
whose cooking he has worked so long and so hard. 





Spanish Refugees in France 


While Franco celebrates his triumph as the “ redeemer ” 
of Catalonta, a vast multitude of the redeemed are suffer- 
ing indescribable miseries in their asylum across the 
Pyrenees. There can be nothing but admiration for the 
humanity of the French in opening the frontier to the 
refugees. But generous feelings alone could not solve the 
stupendous problem of feeding, sheltering and disposing 
of these masses, and the inadequacy of the organisation 
and funds has resulted in a pitiable state of confusion, 
destitution and despair in the hastily constructed camps 
The local authorities and many individuals have done 
their best, but the task is clearly beyond them. More 
effective measures by the State, as well as financial aid 
on a larger scale not merely from the French but from 
others, are urgently needed. Nearly 50,000 of the refugees 
have been repatriated ; the 350,000 who remain are costing 
France 3} million francs per day. Meanwhile we 
with astonishment in the columns of British newspapers 
the suggestion that these victims have in the main only 
themselves to blame for running away from their homes 
—or if not themselves, then maniac Anarchists or 
** Chekas,” for it was these, we are asked to believe, 
not the invaders’ bombs and machine guns, that emptied 
villages and towns and made shambles of the roads in 
Catalonia. No one who is not blinded by partisanship 
could believe all this, in face of the abundant cvidence 
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as to what really happened in the last days of Franco’s 
advance. But it will be deplorable if such misrepresenta- 
tion is allowed to weaken sympathy for these unfortunates 
and prevent their getting-the help-they are crying for. 


The Debate on Defence 


Whatever may be said of the two days’ parliamentary 
debate on the Defence White Paper and next year’s 
projected expenditure of £580 millions on security, none 
of the speeches can be described as “ forward-looking.” 
The Prime Minister congratulated himself on the fact 
that rearmament no longer appeared to arouse “ strong 
feelings of controversy,” and expressed the hope that all 
parties were recognising that the League’s idea “ that 
peace can be imposed by force ” must finally be abandoned. 
How peace which cannot be imposed by collective force 
exercised in the name of international law can be preserved 
by immense accumulations of armaments in the hands of 
individual Powers he did not explain. Nor did he give 
any clue to the Government’s positive foreign policy, if 
indeed it has one. Our armaments were intended 
exclusively for defence ; we should welcome their reduc- 
tion if other countries followed suit; but as to the steps 
which he proposed to take to establish the “ atmosphere 
of good will and confidence” which must precede any 
conference for arms limitation, Mr. Chamberlain had 
nothing to say. Mr. Attlee and others argued forcibly 
that the present dangerous international tension, reflected 
in an armament race for which history has no parallel, 
is in itself an indictment of the Government’s whole 
foreign policy since 1931. The debate, however, would 
have been more constructive if greater attention had been 
paid to the need for practical proposals, initiated by 
Britain, for arresting the drift to war. 


A Temporary Agreement 


The admission by Mr. Butler that Italian troops in 
Libya have once again been brought up to the strength at 
which they stood before the Anglo-Italian agreement seems 
to have perturbed everyone except the British Government. 
Mr. Butler could not deny that by this action Mussolini 
had withdrawn one of the few concessions gained by this 
country under the agreement. He accepted blandly the 
excuse that it was a defensive measure forced upon the 
Duce by French troop movements in Tunis. The agree- 
ment, he added, was a statement of intentions which had 
been carried out. There was no question of perpetuity 
in their execution. In this view the Anglo-Italian 
agreement would set a remarkable precedent, binding its 
Signatories not to any permanent conditions but to 
momentary acts of friendship. Such an interpretation of 
treaty obligations is no doubt highly convenient both to 
the “dynamic” Powers and to those who, following 
Mr. Chamberlain’s advice last Tuesday, wish to avoid 
noticing that the Fascists’ word is not always reliable. 


The Palestine Deadlock 


Nothing hopeful has yet emerged from the Palestine 
Conferences. The publication of the White Paper con- 
taining the McMahon-Hussein correspondence has been 
delayed, owing to difficulties in agreeing on a translation. 
But this is a relatively small matter. More serious is the 
deadlock between Arab and Jewish claims. The Jewish 
delegates have again declared their readiness to negotiate 


a. settlement with the Arabs, but they will not surrender 
their “essential rights under the Mandate” or accept a 
minority status in Palestine, and they still insist that 
immigration shall be regulated by the principle of the 
“economic absorptive capacity” of the country. The 
Arabs for their part show no signs of weakening in their 
opposition on these points. It is pretty clear now that 
the Government must produce a solution of their own. 
They are determined, we understand, to maintain the 
Mandate. Beyond that no one knows what they have in 
mind. It will be a miracle if a plan can be found which 
will satisfy Jews and Arabs in their present temper. 
That substantial concessions will have to be made to 
the Arabs is hardly questioned. Arab nationalism has 
become a formidable movement—and not in Palestine 
alone. The French have serious trouble on hand in Syria, 
as a result of their decision to postpone the ratification of 
the Franco-Syrian treaty of 1936 which was to give the 
country the independence it has been clamouring for. 
Belgium Gets a Cabinet 

Belgium has at last found a new Government, but it is 
merely a stop-gap administration, resting on very insecure 
parliamentary foundations. The Liberals having refused 
to co-operate unless Dr. Maertens is dismissed, and the 
predominantly Flemish. parties being unprepared to 
agree to this, M. Pierlot has had to give nearly half his 
portfolios to extra-parliamentary experts, and the rest to 
a somewhat unrepresentative selection of Catholic and 
Socialist Ministers. An orthodox financier has been put 
at the Ministry of Finance, and a moderate Socialist at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry of Education 
is to be divided for the first time into Flemish and Walloon 
sections ; and on the question of Dr. Maertens the Cabinet 
proposes to observe a discreet silence. The new Ministry 
will be unable to embark on any important new policies, 
and will presumably content itself with leaving matters 
as nearly as possible where they are. Its hopes of remain- 
ing in office depend on three things—the inability of the 
parliamentary parties to agree, the fear that a series of 
parliamentary crises may give a powerful stimulus to 
Belgian Fascism, and the reluctance of the politicians to 
let the King play an active part in politics, as he has 
threatened to do unless the parties can come to an agree- 
ment. Were it not for this fear and this reluctance, the 
Pierlot Ministry would not last a week. 


Trade Ministers on Tour 


The Cabinet has evidently decided that the value of 
personal contacts must be tested in commercial, no less 
than political, diplomacy. Mr. Oliver Stanley and Mr. 
Hudson will visit Berlin on March 15th, in company 
with the F.B.I. delegation, to explore the possibilities 
of an Anglo-German trade agreement ; and Mr. Hudson 
also plans to extend his tour to Warsaw, Stockholm and 
Moscow. The purpose of the visit to Moscow will be 
to discuss the working of the 1934 Commercial Agreement 
between Britain and the U.S.S.R. The view taken in 
Whitehall is that an undue proportion of the sterling which 
accrues from exports to this country is used by the U.S.S.R. 
in purchases of re-exports (mainly of colonial produce) 
from the British market, and that British shipping should 
enjoy a greater share than at present of Anglo-Russian 
carrying trade. The Russian reply will doubtless be that 
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a larger volume of British manufactures would be bought 
by the U.S.S.R. if prior claims of rearmament did not 
delay deliveries. Agreement in Moscow should not be 
hard to reach; the omens in Berlin are less hopeful. 
Even if Germany is willing to give assurances with regard 
to export price-cutting and to discuss an apportionment 
of neutral markets on familiar international cartel lines, 
the difficulty remains that British industry for the most 
part is not organised on this basis. It will be ironical 
if libertarian countries have to remodel their economic 
structure on totalitarian lines in order to cope with the 
dictatorships’ competition in export markets. 


Totalitarian Education 


The Fascist Grand Council has just issued an “ Edu- 
cational Charter” designed to systematise the complete 
process of bringing up children as docile subjects of the 
totalitarian State. School attendance is compulsory up 
to fourteen; and children during this period must also 
be attached to the G.I.L.—the Fascist Organisation for 
the Training of Youth in Italy. From 14 to 21 the boy 
or girl, whether remaining at school or not, continues to 
receive compulsory indoctrination from the G.I.L., at any 
rate until he or she proceeds to a university, and becomes 
a compulsory member of the G.U.F.—the Fascist 
University Groups. In all schools—elementary, secondary 
and high schools are the three grades—there is to be 
manual training, and all pupils are to serve periods of 
labour in workshops or other industrial enterprises. The 
underlying principles are said to be the affirmation that 
all citizens are to regard labour as a social duty and the 
narrowing of the distance between social classes. All 
stages of education are to be open to the children of poor 
as well as rich families, in accordance with ability ; and 
the privileges of the wealthy in the educational sphere 
are to be abolished. Thus the Fascist educational scheme 
links together a considerable narrowing of class differences 
and a complete indoctrination of all pupils from the earliest 
age with Fascist notions, under the direct control of the 
Fascist Party, which is given the final authority over the 
school curriculum. 


Steel Sheiters Exploded 


This week has brought fresh confirmation of our doubts 
of the suitability of the Government’s steel shelters for 
the densely populated areas where A.R.P. is most urgently 
needed. Answering criticism in a letter to the Times, 


-Mr. A. M. Rouse, the Chief Technical Adviser to the 


A.R.P. Department of the Home Office, stated that the 
shelters would be situated in gardens, where they will be 
surrounded by soft earth. This idyllic picture can have 
been of small comfort to the Salford deputation which 
visited the Home Office last Monday and pointed out 
that, although out of 52,000 houses in the Borough 
30,000 were eligible for the free distribution, only 4,000 
had yards big enough to contain the shelters. As for 
soft earth, even fewer of the inhabitants enjoyed gardens 
enriched by such a luxury. Since few working class 
houses are equipped with deep basements, it looks as 
though Mr. Rouse and the Salford Council have between 
them finally disposed of the illusion that Sir John 
Anderson’s immediate policy is much preferable to the 
gasproof rooms of his predecessors. Meanwhile in the 
House of Lords debate Lord Teynham announced that 


private enterprise was willing to undertake a £75,000,000 
scheme, provided that the Government would give a 
guarantee of 4 per cent. per annum. It should be noted, 
however, that the scheme which he sponsors is for one-story 
garages and, though more remunerative in peace time, is 
about twice as expensive as the Finsbury plan. 


The Docks in Wartime 


The “ Dockers’ Battalion,” a body of industrial workers 
recruited in Liverpool and operating under military 
discipline, gave rise to a great deal of trouble during the 
Great War, the Trade Unions taking strong objection to 
it as a step towards “ industrial conscription.” Mindful 
of the friction over this issue, the Government is now 
trying to enlist the help of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, as well as of the port employers, in 
drawing up a scheme for ensuring the mobility of dock 
labour under war conditions. War would involve a 
large-scale diversion of shipping from ports on the East 
Coast to ports on the West; and this would require 
a corresponding transference of skilled waterside labour. 
The T. and G.W.U., at a conference of its waterside 
branches this week, agreed to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment and the port employers in preparing and working 
a scheme of transference, on the understanding that work 
at the docks would be reserved for regular port workers, 
and that no attempt would be made to impose any sort 
of military discipline. Details have still to be worked out 
by the National Joint Council for Port Labour; but the 
scheme has been approved in principle by the employers 
and the Government. It will presumably include pro- 
vision not only for special pay and allowances for men 
working temporarily away from home, but also for emer- 
gency housing and port equipment to deal with the 
tonnage transferred to the less vulnerable ports of the 
West Coast. 


Building Society Law 


The Borders case has had a swift sequel in Parliament 
Sir John Simon announced on Tuesday that the Govern- 
ment had formed the opinion that building society law 
required revision, and that a Bill would shortly be intro- 
duced for this purpose. Presumably the Government’s 
main intention is to place beyond dispute the legality 
(contested by Mrs. Borders) of loans in excess of the 
normal 75 per cent. granted by societies on the security, 
in part, of builders’ collateral. If Mr. Justice Bennett’s 
finding that these “ excess advances’ are not ultra vires 
were to be reversed on appeal, a chaotic situation would 
arise, for the validity of mortgages involving several 
hundred million pounds would be jeopardised. Clarifying 
legislation is therefore desirable. But if the Building 
Societies Act of 1894 is to be revised, revision should not 
be confined to this one point. Even if the Government 
decline to adopt Miss Wilkinson’s proposal that societies 
should be responsible, in effect, for “‘ implied warranties ” 
that mortgaged houses are soundly built, there is a strong 
case for legislation to limit the ratio of “ excess ”’ to total 
advances, to ensure that builders’ collateral is adequately 
liquid, and to provide that cash and quickly realisable 
assets represent at least 10 per cent. of deposits. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 1d. ; 


Canada, 12 
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PASSING THE BUCK 


Wen Sir John Simon bade Parliament last Monday not 
to fear the reproaches of posterity if the bulk of the 
coming year’s rearmament programme were financed by 
loan, a sigh of relief from every Bench was audible ; and, 
when the Chancellor indicated that 1939-40 Defence 
borrowing would be in the neighbourhood of £350 
millions, Lobby journalists rushed to telephone to their 
editors the glad tidings, based on a simple sum in 
arithmetic, that the next Budget would involve no appre- 
ciable additions to the load of taxation. On a day darkened 
by President Roosevelt’s lugubrious week-end. warning 
that European omens were evil, this news, in Fleet Street 
and City terms, was heartening. The massive figures of 
prospective expenditure contained in the previous week’s 
White Paper on Defence had led to gloomy forebodings. 
Fears had been prevalent that the present adult genera- 
tions might be required, not merely to live and work under 
the shadow of indeterminate crisis, but also to pay by self- 
denial for most of the preparations deemed necessary in 
order to pass on national security unimpaired to posterity. 
These apprehensions have been allayed; the Chancellor 
has decided to temper the immediate wind. To the 
contemporary occupants of perambulators he has said: 
“You are the civilisation we may be asked to fight for. 
A vous, mes enfants, addition !” 

The Defence White Paper revealed starkly the mag- 
nitude of the expenditure to which Britain, in the 
international Bedlam .rearmament race, is committed. 
In 1937-38, Defence outgoings—including A.R.P. Votes 
—amounted to £265 millions. In this fiscal year the 
total figure, embracing {£18 millions for A.R.P. and 
storage, will be £406 millions. In 1939-40 the aggregate 
Votes for active and passive Defence combined will be 
£580 millions. Allowing for supplementary Estimates, not 
provided for in the current Budget but required to meet 
last September’s crisis and consequential acceleration of 
rearmament, {£197 millions will have been borrowed by 
the end of March, out of £400 millions sanctioned hitherto 
by Parliament. The unborrowed balance of £203 millions 
‘Ss now to be augmented by a further £400 millions of 
authorised borrowing powers; and of the £603 millions 
thus at Sir John Simon’s call no less than £350 millions 
are to be mobilised in aid of the 1939-40 Budget, leaving 
only £250 millions of unused borrowing powers in hand 
tor the two last years of the rearmament programme. 

Given this anticipatory disclosure, the broad lines of 
the Budget can be sketched in advance without risk of 
gross inaccuracy. To the £580 millions required for 
Defence there must be added, in round figures, £240 
millions for Debt interest and other Consolidated Fund 
items, plus something like £450 millions for the Civil and 
kevenue Departments—a figure capabie of modification 
within a {10 million limit according to the Treasury 
estimate of unemployment and the cost of possible new 
subsidies to agriculture and other clamant industries. 
\dd together these rough approximations and the total 
is £1,270 millions. Against this expenditure, the current 
year’s estimate of revenue is £945 millions. That figure 
is unlikely to be attained; if the Treasury secures 


{940 millions in 1938-39, it will do well—and it may fare 
Next year, on the basis of existine taxation and 


worse. 


having regard to the appreciable recession in industrial 
profits, a yield of {910-{915 millions is the most on 
which prudence should rely. Subtract revenue from 
expenditure. The deficit to be bridged by borrowing is 
either £355 millions or £360 millions, unless the Treasury 
takes an extremely pessimistic view of 1938 incomes. 
That is to say, if £350 millions are borrowed, the sum 
which need be raised by fresh taxes is relatively small ; 
and, if Sir John Simon takes an optimistic view of 
prospective tax yields, it may be negligible. 

That the Cabinet should have arrived at this “ expan- 
sionist ” attitude towards Defence finance is an entry— 
as unexpected as it is welcome—to their credit in the 
national books. Technically, as is shown in our City 
columns, there will be no difficulty in arranging for 
£350 millions to be placed at the Treasury’s disposal in 
the coming fiscal year. Nor will there be any im- 
mediate risk of an undesirable degree of resulting price 
inflation in a community which has large reserves of idle 
money and a reservoir of two million unemployed workers 
whose services may be engaged before any question of 
labour shortage can arise. The one important contribu- 
tion which the totalitarian States have made to economic 
theory is their practical demonstration of the fact that in 
capitalist regimes there exists habitually a huge, sluggish 
pool of unused productivity which can be stirred by State 
borrowing, and whose output can offset any tendency 
for prices to be inflated by governmental loan finance. 

In the present situation of Britain’s economy, with 
investment values severely deflated, capital investment 
hanging fire, and consumption demand barely holding 
ground, a deflationary addition to the burden of taxation 
would be a suicidal policy. If the Budget for 1940-41 
is not to be unmanageable, the present subdued level of 
industrial activity must be raised; and that objective 
cannot be attained if purchasing power, enhanced by 
governmental armament “ pump-priming,” is curtailed 
proportionately by the exactions of the Fisc. In favour 
of a draconian Budget the argument is adduced that, if 
rearmament is to be painless, the tax-paying public will 
not realise that guns cost more than commercial butter. 
That argument is scarcely convincing ; with income tax 
at 5s. 6d., and taxes on consumption goods at an onerous 
level, no citizen can fail to realise already that he is paying 
dearly for his seat in the arena of European competitive 
armament. The practical test of fiscal policy to-day is 
whether it conduces to the active economic develop- 
ment which alone can sustain the existing tax demands 
of a rearming State. 

Is value for money being obtained by a Tory Govern- 
ment whose friends are the makers of aircraft and 
munitions? That is a question which the Opposition 
will do well to press. No convincing reply was given by 
the Government in the Defence debate to the charges, 
made by Mr. A. V. Alexander and others, that munition- 
makers’ profits are inordinate. But so far as the next Budget 
is concerned, there can be no reasonable criticism of the 
Government’s decision to borrow boldly and not to tax. 
Mr. Dalton’s argument that possibilities of increased 
revenue from Death Duties are not yet exhausted is an 
argument for altering the incidence of taxation, not for 
increasing its total weight. If rearmament, in its peculiar 
and localised way, is to function even in part as a sub- 
stitute for the civil public works whose institution the 
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Left would normally be advocating in the present down- 
ward phase of the trade cycle, Defence expenditure must 
be financed by loan. The “ buck,” admittedly, is passed 
to posterity ; the five-year rearmament programme now 
looks like involving £1,000 millions of borrowing, and 
the growth of governmental indebtedness both here and 
in the United States raises a problem at which the Prime 
Minister admitted to feeling grave concern. Indeed, he 
questioned whether even maintenance charges for ex- 
panded Defence forces could be covered by tax revenues 
after the rearmament programme had been completed. 
That being so, the problem is one which can be solved 
only by an ultimate inflation of prices whose consequence 
must be a greatly depreciated pound and dollar. The 
weight of fixed monetary charges will undoubtedly have 
to be lightened at the rentier’s expense. That 
is the heritage which we who are adult and armament- 
mad are leaving for the present tenants of perambulators. 
Between to-day and their majority we may enjoy an 
inflationary price-boom, if we do not suffer a world war. 
The chances rest on the knees of the gods. If the 
reproaches of our successors fall on our buried bones, it 
will not, in justice, be because we have borrowed, but 
because our statesmanship was such that we drifted into 
the fatal acceptance of the theory that parity in armaments 
spells peace. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


S.S. Queen Mary. 
Feb. 14th, 1939. 


INTERMINABLY the argument rolls on: Americans contend 
that Great Britain should have saved democratic Czecho- 
slovakia and Republican Spain if only to acquire a moral 
claim on United States help in time of trouble. The few 
Englishmen who tour our continent reply that it’s easy enough 
for Americans to advise Britain to go to war for the Czechs 
but ‘‘ would you have shed your blood for them?” ‘“ We did 
for you in 1917-18,” comes the bitter retort. “‘ We won’t again.” 

The Englishman is sure we will. He cannot prove that a 
firm British policy in the Czech and Spanish issues would 
have meant war. But he feels that America must fight to 
prevent a French or British defeat. The American people 
paid more than usual attention to Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
recent letter to Mr. Attlee in which he said that British 
assistance to the Loyalists would extend the area of conflict. 
An American President might return a similar answer to a 
suggestion that America enter a European war. 

The American public thought it joined the first world war 
It is cured. If we came in a second 
time it would be because of the balance of power. Americans 
dislike the phrase, and how explain it to the farmer in Iowa 
or the milkman of Kansas ? George Washington’s admonition 
to eschew “ entangling alliances” has a strange fascination. 
Woodrow Wilson reinforced it by ignoring it. These con- 
siderations may not decide whether we go in; that perhaps is 
a foregone conclusion. But they will decide when we go in. 
Next time it might be later than “ 1917.” 

Early this month, ex-President Benes arrived in America to 
lecture. He was welcomed with great public enthusiasm, 
and while he spoke as though he still dwelt in the Hradjhin 
Palace, Mayor la Guardia, of New York, who gave him an 
official reception in City Hall on the day of his arrival, probably 
expressed the view of many Americans when he declared quite 
undiplomatically that Czechoslovakia had been “ double- 
crossed ” by “‘ chiselers.” La Guardia visits the White House 
about once a week and is being groomed for the 1940 
Presidential election campaign. 


We took the collapse of Czechoslovakia very hard, and the 
conquest of Catalonia has increased the resentment against 
France and England. It has also revived the war scare 
And the moment a war cloud appears our isolationists get busy. 

Even in the very highest official circles, a returning American 
student of European affairs is asked how British and French 
foreign policy can possibly be explained. “ Europe is 
finished,” a Cabinet Minister said to me. ‘I am interested 
only in Latin America.” With all respect, this sentiment is 
rather difficult to understand. Our concern in Latin America 
is to Keep out the Fascist aggressors, and two of them are in 
Europe. It would be wiser to check them before they cross 
the three thousand miles of supposedly protective ocean. 
A hemispheroid policy is fantasy. But this is how part of 
America thinks, and a mistaken idea can be serious reality. 

President Roosevelt wants to help France and England and, 
but for the minority among Catholics who are pro-Franco, he 
would have helped the Loyalists, too. The President told 
Mr. Anthony Eden that a Franco victory would be contrary 
to American interests, yet a vocal and highly organised 
religious group, operating quite like a political party, frustrated 
American action in aid of republican Spain. Since such a 
history could easily repeat itself, Roosevelt, in October, 1937, 
opened a campaign to teach the American public the desirability 
of co-operating with foreign anti-aggressor democracies. 
Being a democrat in his philosophy and conduct, he believes 
that policy must not run too far ahead of popular education. 
The President’s words carry more weight than those of any 
living American, and Mrs. Roosevelt, who has a remarkable 
hold on the nation, can naturally go even farther than her 
husband in urging sympathy for European democracies. Yet 
Americans frequently say, “the so-called democracies ” and 
ask whether they are truly anti-aggressor. Experience 
educates more rapidly than speeches. 

We have come close to Europe. The world war, the 
newspapers and especially the radio did that. We are not 
insulated. But that makes some Americans more isolationist. 
The better they know Europe the less they like it. The first 
war to end wars and to save democracy started that process. 

Nevertheless, America is almost unanimously hostile to 
aggressors. The hatred of the Nazis is universal, and Japan 
finds few, if any, friends. In the cinemas, Hitler and 
Mussolini are greeted with hisses, Chamberlain with a whistle 
for himself and a laugh for the umbrella. We do not want to 
help totalitarian war-makers. That it is immoral to pay for 
Japanese, German and Italian bombs by buying their exports, 
is a compelling argument. The organisation which used to 
boycott only Japan has now become a Committee to Boycott 
Aggressors. Former Secretary of State Stimson has sponsored 
the influential new ‘“‘ American Committee for Non-Participa- 
tion in Japanese Aggression.” Mr. Stimson, who in many 
ways is the father of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, also publicly 
advocated the lifting of the embargo on arms shipments to 
Spain. The State Department wants a stop put to the sale 
of oil and scrap iron to Japan, and it has effectively interfered 
with the export of aeroplanes to Japan. No law was applied. 
Pressure on aviation firms sufficed. The State Department 
is pleased at this performance and only regrets that so far a 
mere 25,000,000 dollars has been lent to China. Mr. Nelson 
Johnson, the U.S. Ambassador to China, came home and 
frankly made propaganda for Chiang Kai-Shek’s regime. 
State Department officials boast that “at last”? England is 
following us in the Far East. 

Some scattered 120 per cent. pacifists oppose Roosevelt’s 
defence programme, and men like Senators Nye and Lafollette 
fear that the President is deliberately leading us into a war. 
But there is no serious antagonism to the vastly augmented 
armament budgets presented to Congress by the White 
House. 

Despite the uproar against the unnecessary secrecy which 
attended it, the country in general approves the sale of military 
aeroplanes to England and France. But policy-makers in 
Washington wonder whether this assistance will not strengthe: 
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those democratic statesmen who made one “ Munich” and 
have not yet promised to avoid another. Mr. Eden 
America even though his speeches sounded like those of a 
cautious diplomat sent on a goodwill mission. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is incomprehensible. At a private dinner, a 
Senator very close to the President asked the speaker why, 
if the strength of the German air force is alleged to have been 
the decisive factor in the Czechoslovak surrender, England had 
not had the foresight to build up her own air fleet. 

One’s first impression in arriving in America is that the 
country is vigorously anti-Fascist. The press and radio take 
hostility to Fascism as an axiom. The President’s foreign 
policy has widespread newspaper support. But the same 
newspapers which praise his stand against German pogroms 
or Japan or aeroplanes attack him violently on domestic issues. 
Indeed, the President has a weak press. The Administration 
has not even one newspaper in New York. The New Deal 
made Washington the capital of the United States and now 
Wall Street comes to the Potomac instead of vice versa, but 
New York is still important. 

As 1940 approaches, the powerful elements opposed to the 
present Administration are mobilising. Whether or not 
Roosevelt runs again—the British would say “ stand ” again— 
the next election will be fought on the question, “ For or 
Against Franklin D. Roosevelt.” The conservative anti- 
New Dealers are preparing diligently. Right-wing Democrats 
flirt with Right-wing Republicans. They have also voted 
together in Congress against the President. This hostility on 
home affairs carries over into foreign policy, and the President’s 
line in international problems often meets resistance simply 
because it is he who has taken it. His enemies wish to store 
up capital for use against him in 1940. 

The President’s natural allies are the farmers and working- 
men. But low prices leave the farmers in an ugly mood 
(surplus agricultural products plague the Government), while 
the Trade Unions are angrily divided between C.1.0. and A.F. 
of L. Roosevelt has assigned to Harry Hopkins, the new 
Secretary of Commerce, the difficult task of making peace 
between the two Labour wings. If Hopkins succeeds, his 
stock as Presidential candidate will rise high. He is the most 
radical Member in the Cabinet. 

The commercial community complains of lack of business. 
It is novel to find the congenitally optimistic American believing 
that the situation is not likely to become better and that at 
best it will become no worse. Basic industries lag far behind. 
Without heavy Government spending matters would grow 
even more critical. The New Deal is a system of Government 
aid to individuals and private capitalism involving a minimum 
of interference with personal liberty. The United States has 
made more progress in social legislation and done more 
progressive social thinking during Roosevelt’s six years than 
in the sixty preceding his era. But the inevitable New Deal 
failures drive one group after another into the enemy camp, 
and a sequence of brave Roosevelt appointments of liberals 
and critics of orthodox capitalism to high official posts has 
supplied the conservatives with fresh arguments. They also 
trot out the old charge of dictator. In reality, Congress 
has more often hampered the President than he it. Modern 
Fascist regimes did not emerge when the executive was strong. 
Rather they arose from excessive interference by an intractable 
Parliament with a weak Administration. The White House is 
infested with convinced democrats. 

The most Tory Republican President could not get on 
without many features of the New Deal. Perhaps such an 
experience would diminish the number of anti-New Dealers 
and prepare the way for a return to office of convinced New 
Dealers who could then work under less sniping. 

The United States is in no danger of Communism and very 
little danger of Fascism. But Fascism casts a thin shadow 
before in the shape of growing anti-semitism. If the New 
Deal failed we might encounter something infinitely worse, 
for a reversion to the halcyon days of uncontrolled and unaided 
capitalism in America is unlikely. Louis FISCHER 


A LONDON DIARY 


Why, I wonder, did the Times suddenly decide to devote 
so much space to “ developing ” readers’ correspondence on 
the demerits of the B.B.C.’s news bulletins ? I have a feeling 
that Printing House Square had been inspired from official 
quarters to ventilate Blimpish listeners’ grievances in order 
to pave the way for a possible Committee of Inquiry—the first 
step towards placing the news department at Broadcasting 
House under closer governmental control. The burden of 
the complaints published by the Times was that the bulletins 
are “ depressing,” that bad news is given undue prominence, 
and that listeners are often sent shivering to bed, their nerves 
victimised by rumours which next morning’s responsible 
newspapers—meaning, par excellence, the Times—show to be 
baseless. A minority of the correspondents proclaimed— 
hardy souls—that they found unpalatable news bracing, and 
preferred the B.B.C. version of events and tendencies to the 
politely emasculated record provided by the Times itself. 
These defenders of the bulletins, however, were heavily out- 
numbered by the hostile critics, whose political sympathies 
are pretty clearly revealed by a tendency to complain that 
“ totalitarian ” activities were always put by the B.B.C. in 
an unfavourable light. My own impression is that the news 
bulletins achieve, in fact, a praiseworthy degree of objectivity 
and accuracy, and give a well-balanced picture of the world. 
If they differ in tone from the daily lyrics of the sunshine 
press, and hence fail to please the ostrich-minded, that is not 
a justifiable grievance against those responsible for editing 
them. To look for absolutely colourless presentation of news 
either in print or over the ether is to expect the impossible. 
News editors are human; their reactions to things done or 
said are bound to some extent to be influenced by their 
personal interests and tastes. No two men will make precisely 
the same selection of items for a daily news summary, or 
arrange the items chosen in an identical order of importance. 
It is reasonable to demand of the B.B.C.’s news editor that 
he should eliminate propaganda and canards from his bulletins. 
It is unreasonable to expect him to be a superman transcending 
every newspaper editor in ability to sift true from false and 
in judgment of news values. Nor should it be forgotten, in 
relation to foreign news, that the B.B.C. has no correspondents 
of its own and has to rely on the news agencies, whose accuracy 
is by no means always impeccable. 
i * 7. 


I sometimes envy the Tory his ability to adapt economics 
to changing conditions. On July 31st, 1931, £64,500,000 of 
moneys invested in the Post Office Savings Bank had been 
advanced to the Unemployment Fund. Thanks to the financial 
acumen of Lord Runciman, a few weeks later the nation, apprised 
of this appalling situation, rallied to support the National Gov- 
ernment and its savings were saved. Last week Mr. Ernest 
Brown told the House that on July 31st, 1938, £53,200,000 of 
Post Office savings had once more gone the primrose way. But 
this time the House was unmoved. For sound financial opinion 
has changed and on Wednesday last the City Editor of the 
Times in a searching article on Borrowing for Defence answered 
the question “ Is it inflation ? ” with a sturdy “‘ No.” Govern- 
ment expenditure out of borrowing, he argued, can be precisely 
compared with any other form of public or private “‘investment”’ 
expenditure. . . The economic value of £350,000,000 worth 
of houses and public works would obviously not be questioned. 
Is there any more reason to question the practical value of 
armaments? And then comes the immortal aphorism: “‘ Houses 
are to protect us against the elements ; armaments to protect us 
from the lower elements of humanity.” So now we know. 
It is not inflation for the Government to borrow money in 
order to protect us from the elements or from humanity’s 
“ lower elements,” but it is inflation to borrow money to protect 
the unemployed from starvation. Or are they perhaps the 


lowest elements of all from which our pockets must be 
protected ? 
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One of the most maddening features of Tory administration 
is its habit of waiting until a social anomaly has produced a 
fresh crop of vested interests before it undertakes legislation. 
All of us have complained of the old taxis, especially in 
provincial towns, but few people realise the hardships produced, 
from the taxi-man’s angle, by the private hire companies 
which began to operate four or five years ago. Their cars 
were cheap and looked better than the hackney carriage, and 
so we were content to ask no questions about conditions of 
labour or unfair competition. But in fact the taxi-man is 
working under serious difficulties. Not only must he be 
licensed by the local authority, but he must conform to strict 
regulations which vastly increase the price of his car, he 
must accept a scale of fares laid down by law, and he must 
pay heavily for his place in the rank. By serving customers 
only “ on order ” and not plying for hire, the new private hire 
companies avoid these regulations altogether, and, since they 
have considerable financial backing, they are able, by their 
cut prices (8d. or 6d. a mile with no charge for coming to the 
door), to drive the old taxis off the streets in many towns. 
Using a cheaper vehicle, they please a public which dislikes 
the look of a taxi, and does not know that in some cases the 
chauffeur is doing a ten or twelve hour shift for £2 a week. 
Like the railways, but without their grandiose propaganda, the 
taxis have been asking for a square deal, and now at last the 
Committee on Cabs and Private Hire Vehicles has issued its 
report. It admits the need of licensing, but does not prescribe 
a list of fares or say much about working conditions ; and I 
fancy that legislation on the lines which it suggests would 
leave the balance weighted against the taxi. Why is it not 
possible to modify the regulations which make taxis so expensive 
to buy and ugly to look at? That at least would give them a 
chance. 

* *x 

It is, I believe, chiefly legal difficulties about the validity 
of a large bequest that have led the Buchmanites to apply 
for a licence to form a company with the name of the Oxford 

Group. For years the policy of leaving financial problems 
in God’s control has proved extremely satisfactory to all 
concerned, and it will no doubt be a disappointment to the 
members that the vagaries of British law have interfered 
with the spontaneous workings of divine providence and 
compelled them to become, if not an ecclesiastical, at least a 
financial institution. But others besides the Groupers are 
disturbed ; and Mr. A. P. Herbert asked in the House the 
other day that the licence should be refused, as the name 
“would suggest a connection with the University of Oxford 
which is not justified by the facts.” It is of course disconcerting 
to think that in the outside world Oxford is now associated 
chiefly with an accent, a motor-car and an American cleric. 
I wonder if the University felt as stgongly about the Oxford 
Movement. But then the special problem which worries Mr. 
Herbert did not arise, for John Henry Newman was not gifted 
with the business sense of our modern religious leaders. It is 
‘a far cry from the ascetic simplicity of the parsonage at Little- 
more to the solid prosperity of the West End quarters patron- 
ised by the founder of the Group. 
*x * * 

Five years ago I should have regarded with dismay a visit 
to London by the Comédie Frangatse. For the National Theatre 
of France had degenerated into a bureaucratic lethargy, 
providing a powerful argument against National Theatres in 
general. When in Paris, one went to see productions by 
Copeau, by Jouvet, by Dullin, by Pitoeff, but nobody even 
mentioned the Frangais, and it was thought typically para- 
doxical of Jean Cocteau to have his Voix Humaine produced 
there. Then there came an almost revolutionary change : 
a popular boulevard author, M. Edouard Bourdet, was put in 
charge, and the help of Copeau, Jouvet and Dullin was enlisted. 
Feune fille parts are now boldly confined to ladies under 
fifty, and decors are designed by such admirable artists as 
Bérard and Jean Hugo. Consequently the Maison de Moliére 
has again become justly fashionable. Londoners next week 


will be able to judge the new regime by the four plays that are 
to be given at the Savoy, one by Moliére, one by Regnault and 
two by Musset. Incidentally it is a little disappointing to have 
nothing by Racine and nothing modern, but it must be 
remembered that M. Bourdet has not yet had time to build 
up a large repertoire. We are, in fact, welcoming not an elderly 
and imposing dowager, but a charming young person of extra- 
ordinary promise. 
* * * 

Tom Clarke’s My Lloyd George Diary (Methuen, 12s. 6d.’ 
is the record of the adventures of a popular newspaperman, 
himself no politician, called upon to edit the leading organ of 
British Liberalism at a time when the Liberal Party was already 
defunct and its leaders hopelessly at loggerheads. The result 
is some pleasant sidelights on people like Lady Oxford and 
Lord Cowdray, and in particular Mr. Lloyd George. I like Tom 
Clarke’s story of his effort to obtain the serial rights of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Memoirs for the News Chronicle. Mr. Clarke 
was only authorised to offer £5,000. (Mr. Lloyd George 
eventually got £25,000 from the Daily Telegraph). 

Thus armed, I began to stalk Lloyd George. I was somewhat 
ashamed of the calibre of my gun, for I knew at heart it was not big 
enough to bring me my prize ; but hope, the one luxury all men can 
enjoy, spurred me on. When I saw Lloyd George he said at the outset 
that he felt he had some moral obligation in the matter to Lord 
Camrose (owner of the Daily Telegraph)—not so moral, of course, 
said he, wagging a fat little finger at me, that he would be precluded 
from listening to suggestions from other quarters. Then I fired my 
£5,000 gun all at one bang and he promptly changed the subject, 
and I felt morality would win hands down. 

The book is not all as good as this, but those who collect 
gossip will find much that is enjoyable and especially note down 
for reference some interesting facts and figures about the 
monstrous absurdities of the circulation war fought between the 
big four in 1932. 

* * . 

On Monday the Forsythia in the Benchers Garden of Lincoln’s 
Inn burst into bloom, and for the third time this yearspring 
seemed to have come. As I was walking up Kingsway in the 
hot sunshine, I noticed a flower seller fumbling mysteriously 
underneath his overcoat, and stopped to see what he was 
doing. Surreptitiously he took a bottle of perfume out of his 
pocket and gave each of his bunches of violets a good sprinkle. 
As I turned away, I heard his cry “ Fresh violets.” “ Gilding 
the lily,” I thought, but it was not till later that I remembered 
the next line—“ to throw a perfume on the violet.” By then 
winter had come back and false violets did not seem so out 
of place. POLYCRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. Guy Innes. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Some of the people who live in Cuckoo Hill Road, Pinner, 
Middlesex, object to a neighbour keeping a pet lion, and are petition- 
ing the local council because they feel that it “lowers the tone of 


the suburb.”—Daily Express. 


There is another objection, hitherto, I think, not referred to, which 
is a very real danger of a subtle kind—namely, the dissemination in 
the rural areas of subversive doctrines, political and religious, by the 
intrusion into rural households and schools of youthful carriers of 
these poisonous germs. The alien population of London has been 
allowed to reach a regrettably high figure, and these people are alien 
in morals, religion and politics as well as race.—Letter in the 7imes 

Queen Mary nearly exhausted the official party who followed her 
round the British Industries Fair, at Olympia, London, yesterday 
Accompanied by the Princess Royal and the Duke of Kent, she 
visited sixty-four stalls—one more than her previous record in 1935 
—and rested for only fifteen minutes during a tour lasting three and 
a half hours. Salesmen were astonished at the size of her purchas 
They included . . . thirty-six combs made in the shape of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s umbrella and called “* Mein-Gampf.”’—Daily Expr 
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Leigh Farnell wants his friends to know that his dog “ David” 
has died, aged 14 years and 2 months. It is not an occasion for 
sympathy or sadness. David’s end marks the close of a long and 
lovely summer’s day.—Advert. in Times. 


Notts Hussar (Nottingham).—Herr Walter Funk, the German 
Finance Minister, is not the same Walter Funk who fought Pat 
MacAllister at the Nottingham Victoria Baths.—Nottingham Evening 


News. 


There will be no war, Confidence of Caterham traders.— 
Purley and Coulsdon Advertiser, February 17, 1939. 


THE U.S.S.R. 1938 


I wenr to the Soviet Union last year in no very expectant 
mood. I had been told by people whose opinion I respected 
that I should find it very difficult to see the things I wanted to, 
and certainly I should not find people willing to talk. They 
were judging from their experience of six months ago. The 
situation must have improved considerably. I found not the 
slightest difficulty in seeing the things I wanted to see. I was 
even admitted, because of my persistence, to institutions under- 
going alterations and decorations of which there seemed to be 
an epidemic this year. 

Occasionally I would go into some institution without any 
previous notification. To a very polite request for my 
** documents ” I would reply equally politely that I had only 
a notebook with me. I had not the continental habit of 
carrying identity papers about with me. A few moments’ 
conversation and my innocent intentions were apparently 
established. The director put him or herself, the institution, 
the staff at my disposal. On other occasions I was accepted 
at my face value without any questions whatever being asked. 

Take, for example, my unexpected visit to the country town, 
if town it can be called, of Mikhnevo, some 40 miles from 
Moscow. I had been persuaded to go there to a District 
Teachers’ conference, by the deputy director of the Institute of 
Schools in Moscow. I bought my ticket—three roubles for 
the return journey, and boarded a very third class train. It 
was moderately full of peasants with sacks and bundles, goods 
they had bought in Moscow the previous day, eating variously 
hunks of rye bread, cakes, sweets, savoury patties and fruit. 

On arriving at my destination I looked round for anything 
that might suggest a District Education Office. Seeing néthing 
I turned to the policeman on the platform. This was the first 
station which had a policeman, and a resemblance to a plat- 
form. I learnt something of the “town” and a little of 
the people by asking my way. 

The District Education Office was a wooden structure, the 
logs left in an almost natural condition, of three small rooms. 
In the largest of these was the District Education Bureau, 
where I found the Director, a young and attractively dressed 
woman. My introduction called forth exclamations of 
amazement, almost of incredulity, to be followed very quickly 
by expressions of welcome and pleasure. 

I spent a whole day in Mikhnevo, a good part of it with 
some twenty Heads and assistants of village schools. They 
left an impression of happiness, of enthusiasm for their work 
and for the Soviet state, of eagerness to learn and to improve 
their work. “ Perhaps our greatest joy to-day,” said a plump 
elderly Head of a distant village school, who had been 
describing Tsarist conditions, “is the freedom which we have 
now.” They were very eager to hear about their colleagues 
in England, and thought I was romancing when I said that 
we pay women less than men. 

Mikhnevo is the centre of a very backward, agricultural area. 
Life is decidedly lacking in the amenities. But it has a very 
well run hospital, non-existent some years ago, a communal 
dining-room which, though grubby and suffering from the 
ubiquitous fly, supplied an excellent three course lunch for 
the English equivalent of one shilling, with portions twice 


been opened a 


rural area, an appearance just as intelligent and lively as that 
of the town children. 

I was present one evening at a meeting of sixth form parents, 
met to discuss with the director of the school and some of the 
staff, how their children’s work might be improved. I was 
much comforted to learn that Russian parents, too, found sons 
and daughters of 17 a little beyond them at times. The school, 
which I visited by chance in the morning, was far from 
being a show school. The pupils discussed Shakespeare 
and Byron with me. They had given Twelfth Night the pre- 
vious term and they had celebrated Byron’s centenary by a 
special evening, when speeches on Byron and his work, recita- 
tions of his poems, and scenes from his life as a revolutionary 
in Italy, were acted to the delight of parents and friends. 
They ended the tale of their literary activities by asking me 
“Do they study Pushkin in English schools ? ” 

Were people ready to talk? My stay seemed to be one 
endless conversation with occasional intervals for food and 
sleep. I talked with all kinds of people under all possible 
and impossible circumstances. They were always ready to 
answer my questions which invariably dealt first with their 
economic well-being and second with their freedom. I con- 
cluded that there are two special sections of the population— 
one a very small one (it is given as 2 per cent. of the com- 
munity) which is denied all freedom; and a slightly bigger 
percentage which, seemingly free, is not at all happy. These, 
while they are working, often at highly paid jobs, and moving 
about apparently freely, because they have had contact with 
foreign countries or have been connected with persons arrested, 
feel they are being watched and are nervous of meeting 
foreigners. I talked to some of these people too. The rest 
of the nation, at the lowest estimate 90 per cent., feels happy, 
free and content, happy because its needs are being in- 
creasingly satisfied, free because it is so much in accord with 
the government that it has no criticism of its policy, content 
because it has security. 

Time after time I put the question: “ Do you not feel it 
a restriction of your liberty that you may not write or speak 
against the Communist party or Stalin?” The reaction was 
always the same whether my subject was a professor, an artist, 
a philosopher, a station-master, a factory worker or a col- 
lective farmer. There was first a look of amazement that I 
could possibly imagine any sane person wanting to do this. 
Then the eyes would light up and the faces begin to shine, as 
they began to tell me what the Communist party under Stalin’s 
leadership had done for them. There was no doubt about 
their love for Stalin. Said one to me: “ We criticise in- 
dividuals if they work badly whoever they are. Don’t imagine 
that all Stalin’s suggestions are accepted without criticism 
or discussion. But the policy of the Party, the policy of 
Stalin, that has brought life where before there was death.” 

Said another: “ Of course, we are denying freedom to 
Trotskyist traitors and spies. Would you have us give free- 
dom to this handful of traitors to destroy that which we have 
built up at the cost of such tremendous sacrifice, to destroy 
the new life which is just unfolding? Show me any other 
country where go per cent. of the population are free economi- 
cally as well as in so many other respects.” 

Said another, a Jewish poet, a former intellectual, “ It is 
true that we have not yet complete intellectual freedom, but 
I assure you we have more effective intellectual and artistic 
freedom than even in your country. Our artists, musicians, 
writers and scientists are economically secure. They are 
not dependent on the whims of a wealthy patron.” Here J 
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interjected: “ But are they not dependent on the whim of 
Stalin?” “That is not true. - Party critics have as much 
right to criticise as non-Party ones. If their criticism prevails 
it is because the principles underlying their criticism are more 
fundamentally correct. And Party criticism does not destroy 
for the artists the chance to create. Take Meyerhold. His 
theatre was closed. To-day he is, since Stanislavsky’s death, 
virtually head of the Arts Theatre and as you know much 
rejuvenated with every opportunity for creative work. It is 
the same with Shostakovich whose work was severely criticised 
a year ago.” 

Travelling about the country one came to the conclusion 
that outside Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, the people were 
completely unaffected by the trials and purges. And in these 
towns it was only certain circles that were affected by them. 
I found Heads of schools and pupils very anxious to corre- 
spond with their opposites in England. And my chance 
acquaintances were all apparently about to take up English 
and wished to practise on me. 

The people’s content has a very material basis. Food is 
so plentiful that men and women are getting fat, too fat. 
Whenever I think of my journey from Odessa to Moscow 
I see a procession of waiters passing through the corridors 
offering an endless variety of food ; a restaurant which seemed 
always full; and stations lined with cheerful peasants selling 
food. Nowhere on my journeys did I see the hungry, ragged- 
looking peasants I had seen other ‘years. I found an 
unbelievable improvement in the food of the schools and 
institutes I visited. I remember in 1932 that only my deter- 
mination not to hurt the feelings of my hosts made it possible 
for me to swallow the meals offered. This year the variety 
and quality of the food in the places I visited were as good as 
any I had in the hotels. 

Two deductions can be made from the very obvious increase 
in food products. First, that the peasant is producing more 
and in greater variety, and second that he is getting more 
consumer goods in return. The peasant would not sell 
unless he could spend the money he is receiving. This means 
that production has greatly increased. And indeed it has done 
so though not nearly enough to satisfy the demand caused by 
increased wages. The quality of goods produced has greatly 
improved, too. Men are at last beginning to look well- 
dressed. Women’s clothes, however, have still a long way to 
go to look attractive. There is a shortage here of both footwear 
and clothing, while silk stockings seem to be unobtainable in 
the towns. The explanation appears to be the considerable 
increase in earnings, particularly of the lower paid workers, 
and the demand from the villages which receives first con- 
sideration. Queues have appeared again, due, I was told, 
partly to increased earnings, partly to bad organisation, partly 
to previous sabotage. ' 

The new Soviet-produced Ziss cars are most comfortable, 
look very smart and run exceedingly well. It is now possible 
to order one of these luxurious taxis at a very reasonable cost 
in the theatre to take one home. 

There has been an immense amount of rebuilding in Moscow, 
the Moscow Volga Canal, a very fine engineering feat, 18 new 
bridges, some of them indeed “things of beauty,” streets 
widened and beautified, a great many new blocks of flats to 
ease the housing problem. The number of new schools built 
in 1937 alone was I7I. 

That the U.S.S.R. is progressing is obvious to any unpre- 
judiced observer at every turn, that it is progressing towards 
communism is the firm belief of the people. The feeling of 
security the people have in their army and air-force is equally 
obvious. The Russian soldier mixes freely with the rest of 
the community. Were there any sign of demoralisation it 
would quickly communicate itself to the people and would 
be easily noticed by any observer. The whole nation is 
ready to defend the country and to honour its obligations, 
but it does not want war. To achieve any of its major objects 
the country needs peace. “ When,” I was asked by the 
officers who were my travelling companions from Moscow 





to Leningrad, “will your British democracy wake up and 
stand up for democracy? If you don’t hurry up it may be 
too late.” BEATRICE KING 


POSSESSIVE CASES 


“No,” said a man sitting at the next table to mine in the 
dining-room of the little country pub; “ the police would do 
nothing. They asked me if I was willing to prosecute ; and, 
of course, I said I didn’t want to prosecute a lot of kids. And 
that was the end of it.” “ Even if you had been willing to 
prosecute,” his friend assured him, “it wouldn’t have made 
any difference. The magistrate would have dismissed the 
case. Magistrates always do.” ‘I know,” said the man who 
had suffered; “‘ childish pranks ’—that’s what magistrates 
call stealing nowadays. Well, all I can say is that one afternoon 
those kids climbed over my fence and took forty pounds of 
apples out of my garden. Pretty good for a childish prank. 
And the police say they can do nothing unless I’m willing to 
prosecute. Queer country England.” “It’s hardly worth 
having a garden,” said his friend; “it only seems to tempt 
people. I go in for roses, and take a lot of trouble to have a 
decent show of them. Well, one evening last spring, when 
they were just coming on, I went round the rose-bed and 
counted twenty-five buds. I went back to look at them next 
morning, and there wasn’t a bud left. Every one of them gone. 
Gypsies, I suppose. They sell ’em.” 

“Some people,” said the first speaker, “have no con- 
sciences about other people’s gardens. You know Bob 
Hendon? Well, you know as well as I do how fond Bob is 
of his roses. Loves ’em like children. All the same, he’s a 
generous fellow, and, when he heard one day that his milk- 
man’s wife was ill in hospital, he went out and made up a big 
bunch of roses for the milkman to take to the wife. The 
funny thing was that after this he noticed his roses were dis- 
appearing almost as fast as they showed a bud. So, one 
morning early, hearing somebody prowling about the garden, 
he got up and looked out of the window, and what did he see 
but the milkman—the fellow to whose wife he had sent the 
bunch of roses—stripping the bushes of every flower he could 
lay hands on!” “ And what did Bob do ?” asked the other. 
“Well, you know what Bob is,” was the answer; “he did 
nothing. ‘Too embarrassing.” “I often think,” said the 
other, “‘ that milkmen explain a lot of mysterious disappearances 
of flowers. Early morning round. Nobody up. It’s a soft 
thing. A gift. All the same,” he added bitterly, “I think 
that milkman of Bob’s ought to have been skinned alive.” 

A garden, no doubt, is, as T. E. Brown said, a lovesome 
thing, but it must also be admitted that the possessive spirit 
induced by owning a garden can be a prolific cause of 
hatred. There is no other occupation which leads human 
beings to think so large a proportion of God’s creatures pests as 
a gardener’s. The gardener lives surrounded by real or 
imaginary enemies. He loathes the greater part of the insect 
world : he loathes the birds that prey upon the insect world : 
and he loathes his neighbours’ cats that prey upon the birds 
(and incidentally make havoc of his seed-beds). Little children 
with an innocent desire to climb his fences and take a few of 
his tulips or his strawberries when he is not looking he detests 
as venomously as he detests white butterflies. The sight of 
that easygoing vegetarian, the slug, makes him murderous. 
He is blind to the delicate beauty of the greenfly and syringes 
it with poison. In his all-consuming hatred, indeed, he 
comes to hate, not only the greater part of the animal kingdom, 
but half the flowers. He calls these flowers weeds, and is as 
merciless to the sky-blue speedwell as to the carrot-fly. He 
spares neither the blazing dandelion nor the groundsel dear 
to goldfinches. Chaucer’s daisy serves only to awaken his 
lust for destruction, and he actually feels virtuous as he 
attacks Wordsworth’s lesser celandine with a hoe. I know a 
man who confesses that in the course of his experiences as a 
small gardener, he has at one time or another been filled with 
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hatred of human beings, cows, dogs, cats, hens, turkeys, wild 
birds, slugs, leather-jackets, and more insects than he has 
ever seen. And all because of a few dozen apples or crocuses 
or potatoes. He told me that he had never known what it 
was to hate a child till he had a garden. 

She was a little London girl who had come to stay with 
relations in a cottage near his garden-gate. In ordinary 
circumstances, he admitted, he would have rejoiced in her 
presence in the country—holding that it is good for the young 
to be brought for a season every year under the healing 
influences of Nature. Unfortunately, she could not resist the 
temptation to climb gates into other people’s gardens. Follow- 
ing the bent of her genius, she climbed into his garden, and 
not merely for the purpose of sunning herself. She ate the 
only plum on the south wall. She stripped the apple-trees 
even of fruit that was not ripe. It was a poor year for apples, 
but she took all that were to be had, and never could he go 
out among his trees and flowers without catching sight of a 
small leg disappearing hurriedly over the top of the gate. In 
such circumstances a generous mind would have reflected : 
“ How pleasant it is to have a garden in which a small child 
—who has, perhaps, never seen plums growing before—can 
eat the fruit from the tree! How she must be enjoying 
herself! I hope she won’t suffer as a result of eating so many 
unripe apples. What a pity the fruit-crops were so scanty this 
year that there is nothing more left for her toeat! Oh, to have 
an orchard in which such innocents might wander all summer 
and gorge at will!” Being a gardener, however, he had not a 
generous mind, and he admits that nothing would have pleased 
him better than to have had a man-eating dragon to guard the 
plum and to frighten the child out of her life. As it was he 
hoped she would fall as she escaped over the gate. He hoped 
that the apples would disagree with her. He seems to have 
detested the little girl as the grown-up characters in one of 
Mr. Wodehouse’s books detested the pestilential child known 
as the Little Nugget. He confesses with shame that he even 
began to hate people who brought children from town for 
a holiday in the country. 

I have another friend who has become equally inhuman 
as a result of possessing a garden. While he lived in a great 
city, he loved his fellow-men, advocated the opening of all 
private parks to the public during week-ends, was enthus- 
iastically in favour of the Access to the Mountains Bill, and 
rejoiced in the thought that hiking and camping movements 
were taking hundreds of thousands of young men and women 
out of the foul smoke of the towns into what he called the 
“clean countryside.” His work, unfortunately, took him into 
a remote part of England, where he was able to fulfil the 
dream of his life and to live in a country cottage with a garden 
along the bank of a river. Ignorant of the undermining effects 
of gardening on an idealistic nature, he set to work turning 
up the soil and planting all sorts of things—peas and beans 
and potatoes and shallots and flowers and strawberries. While 
he dug and sowed and planted, he was the happiest being on 
earth. ‘“‘ It’s a man’s life,” he said to himself, as he scattered 
manure among the strawberry plants. He had visions of 
living in a heaven upon earth such as is depicted in a seed- 
merchant’s illustrated catalogue. 

Then came summer with campers and hut-dwellers, full of 
the joy of life, pouring out from the neighbouring towns 
along the bank of the river. The first night or two, the noise 
of gramophones playing rival dance-tunes all over the moonlit 
landscape delighted him. ‘‘ Grand to think what a good time 
they’re having,” he said. Then, when his early potatoes 
were just getting ready to be eaten, he went out into the 
garden one morning and found a hole torn in the hedge 
through which it was clear townsmen had made their way 
in search of free potatoes. 
his being. “ Swine!” he said, looking with eyes full of 


hatred across at the encampment. He noticed that the invaders 
had trampled his flower-beds and massacred his rose-bushes, 
and he began to think lovingly of mantraps. 
to be caught like a lot of rats,” he said. 


“Do ’em good 
“ What these fellows 


A sharp revulsion swept through 


need,” he added with profound conviction, “is something 
that will make ’em squeal.” 

Then came the strawberries—there was already an excellent 
strawberry-bed in the garden when he took it over, and the 
strawberries were already beginning to look like a dish for 
Lucullus. My friend’s mouth watered as he gazed at them 
and enjoyed a foretaste of the first the 
season, which he 
out in the morning, he found that, in the 
sais Seiten Soeedladiinnin Actas epee alten seman 
there was not a ripe strawberry to be seen. 
said, “—the savages ! Why should the towns be allowed to 
spread their riffraff all over the country like a plague of loath- 
some insects ? What a beastly crew the present generation of 
young men and women are!” And, musing sadistically, he 
added: “I'd like to pour boiling oil over the lot of them.” 

Now it seems to me that if the possession of a few strawberry- 
plants or rose-bushes or a patch of potatoes merely serves to 
fill a man with the desire to torture his fellow-human-beings 
—to have them skinned alive, caught in steel traps, and 
drenched with boiling oil—gardening must be classed as an 
occupation dangerous to the soul. One usually thinks 
of gardening as the most harmless of hobbies, conducive to 
philosophy and good-nature; but rob the good-natured 

r of a few gooseberries or even lettuces, and you will 
find that deep down he is a Torquemada. I know that there 
are many gardeners who live in a permanent state of good 
nature, but these are the ones who have never had their hedges 
broken or their gates climbed. How many of them, I 
wonder, would appreciate the nobility of the milkman’s conduct 
in gathering the roses for his sick wife? Very few, I fear. 
For you cannot, apparently, become a gardener without being 
guilty of the sin of possessiveness, with all its attendant evils 
—boastfulness, greed, and uncharitable thoughts about every 
man and bird and beast that cares for fruit and flowers. Adam 
was the first gardener—and the first sinner of his sex. It was 
a prophetic combination. ¥.' ¥. 


Miscellany 
TE DEUM 


Ovzr task is completed, 

War-prophets defeated, 

The path of appeasement successfully shown 
By making concessions 

Of others’ possessions 

In the full expectation of keeping our own. 


Since Czech sacrifices 

Averted the crisis 

Our future is lightened of darkness and doubt, 
For Nazi constriction 

Need never cause friction 

While Europe’s supply of small countries holds out. 


To make Arabs happy 

Is now on the fapis 

By dropping a Mandate too hot to control ; 
Nor will France-in-the-manger 
Appeasement endanger 

If Tunis be all between us and our goal. 


Minorca’s submission 

Assures our position, 

And when Spain is at last of Republicans rid, 

To immense acclamations 

From pacified nations 

Our next conversations will be in Madrid ! 
SAGITTARIUS 
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MUSICAL PROMISE 


Whuat is the importance of teaching and general training 
in music? This is a question which needs to be asked if 
only for the reason that so many people take for granted, 
firstly that musical education has real importance and, secondly, 
that it is obtainable wherever advertised. To discover a 
good school or a good teacher among the multitude proclaimed 
as excellent is-at least as difficult as the finding of a good doctor 
or a good solicitor. First-rate men in every profession and 
in every trade and art are exceedingly rare. But only an 
incorrigible idealist or a very countrified cousin expects to 
find a first-rate person. What we have a right to expect in a 
teacher, however, is a thoroughly sound, competent man who 
not only knows his job and is passionately interested in it but 
has an equal passion for bringing out, educating, the highest 
faculties and gifts of his pupils. The attitude of a musician 
to his pupils should be that suggested in the words of Vogler 
(1749-1814) who, referring to his pupils Carl Maria von Weber 
and Meyerbeer, said: “ There is something in me that I 
have never been able to express but these two will do it.” 

But if the student is unlikely to find a teacher of the quality 
of Vogler it is equally unlikely that the teacher will find students 
of the calibre of Weber and Meyerbeer. The great musical 
institutions of the world, the Schools, Academies and Colleges 
of Europe and America could not continue to exist if they had 
to depend on obtaining thousands of students annually who 
were as gifted as Weber or Meyerbeer. What they receive 
every year is more or less what they turn out every year, 
namely, hundreds of musicians of average professional capacity 
and a number of amateurs who will go to increase the musically 
cultured public and raise the standard of audiences. 

The great majority of orchestral instrumentalists and of 
singers everywhere are the product of our Schools of Music 
and naturally the chief concern or perhaps I should say the 
daily concern of every big musical institution will be with that 
large section of its students who are going to be professional 
musicians. Now there is no doubt that the general level of 
musical education to which these professional musicians may 
attain varies greatly. One can ascribe too much to a teacher. 
For example, one hears much of famous teachers, of the pupils 
of Liszt, Rubinstein, Rimsky-Korsakov, Cherubini, but one 
rarely hears it said that Beethoven was a pupil of Neefe or from 
whom it was that Haydn learnt that craftsmanship which has 
probably never been surpassed by any musician. The fact is 
that men of such outstanding natural genius can be omitted 
from academic consideration. I doubt if Schools of Music, 
however éxcellent, will ever be concerned with them or necessary 
to. them. In any case their numbers are so very few that they 
can be left out of the practical plannifig of a School of Music. 

But a School of Music can have an enormous influence on 
general musical culture and can modify the existing standard 
Good teachers can 
prevent talent being spoiled and wasted. It is even conceivable 
that the greatest natural genius could benefit from contact 
with an exacting and inspiring teacher even if the lack of such a 
teacher cannot prevent his genius from finding expression. 
I am of the opinion that there has been a rise in the general 
musical standard in this country during the past quarter of a 
century and I think this rise can at least be partly attributed 
to the influence of our Schools of Music. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century there was a 
general rise in the technical capacity of musicians all over 
Europe. Our orchestras of to-day are far in advance of what 
they were a hundred years ago from this point of view. But 
with this advance in virtuosity there was not always a corres- 
ponding advance in the higher musical qualities. In fact the 
attention given to mere mechanism tended to become dis- 
proportionate. In our own country a fashionable amateurishness 
checked this but not with altogether good results because the 
technical insufficiency of our own musicians made the public 
more susceptible to the glittering virtuosity of foreigners who 





often had very little else to recommend them as musicians. 

But luckily we are giving up this amateurishness. Not long 
ago I attended an orchestral concert in the hall of the Royal 
College of Music, conducted by one of its teaching professors, 
Mr. Constant Lambert, at which I heard a performance of 
Brahms’ pianoforte Concerto in B flat which would not only 
have done credit but given distinction to a concert of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society at the Queen’s Hall. The soloist was 
Miss Maria Donska, a pupil I understand, of Mr. Alexander, 
and her performance was quite remarkable for purity of expres- 
sion, musical intelligence and virtuosity. At this early stage 
I dare to prophesy a future for Miss Donska as a pianist. 

I would go so far as to say that the general standard of young 
pianists nowadays is higher than that of the previous generation. 
There seems to have come about a real advance in musicality. 
This is much more important and decisive than a mere advance 
in mechanism although it would be true to add that proper 
virtuosity and musicianship must always go hand-in-hand. 
Technical advances by themselves are only possible to a 
limited extent. Recent recitals in London by young pianists 
such as Adrian Aescherbacher and Maria Curcio (who made a 
great impression on me) have shown that a new generation of 
extraordinarily gifted musicians is now coming along. I 
recommend readers not to miss future recitals by these pianists 
just as I am not going to miss hearing Maria Donska whenever 
she gives a recital. 

One must, however, beware of expecting too much or of 
being too enthusiastic over the first appearances of young 
musicians. This seems to apply especially to violinists. The 
majority of these young virtuosos who make a dazzling success 
at the ages of from fifteen to nineteen are dull, empty and 
sometimes even unendurable by the time they reach thirty. 
Possessing in their childhood a remarkable mechanism, which 
is a sort of inherited memory, developed by severe training, 
they add to that the freshness of childhood and adolescence. 
When this is over the mechanism remains married to a dull 
or vulgar or dry personality of rather inferior intellect and their 
career—for the discriminating public—is over. As a witty 
musician once remarked of such one-time prodigies: “ they 
have their future behind them.” 

I doubt if mere virtuosity has the same appeal with the 
general public as it used to have. And in this we may see a 
sign of our advance in musical culture ; also one of the advan- 
tages of abandoning our affectation of making a virtue out of 
our amateurishness. Nowadays the public rightly demands 
a high degree of virtuosity as a sine qua non and the occasional 
efforts to reduce the public’s expectations in this respect are 
bound to fail. Not long ago we had an example of this in the 
correspondence in a daily newspaper about soloists playing 
from memory. Certain writers suggested that there was no 
point in memorising music, but that one could play equally 
well reading from the music in front of one. Now this is utterly 
untrue and it was a plea for indulgence towards a weakness. 
The really fine musicians could probably play the orchestral 
parts of their concertos from memory as well as the solo parts. 
But it is good to see that critics and the musical public too, in 
taking virtuosity for granted (and demanding it except in the 
case of a few old favourites !) also are becoming more aware of 
the higher musical qualities, qualities which I will say were 
conspicuously present in such young pianists as Maria Donska, 
Maria Curcio and Adrian Aescherbacher. This to me is a 
most promising sign. W. J. Turner 


PARAPHRASES 


Tue history of copying is a book to be written. 
of making faithful copies must be as old 
the art itself. Also, a faithful copy can have immense 
value. Andrea del Sarto, we are told, made a copy 
of a Raphael so faithful that, ten years later, Giulio Romano 
himself was unable to distinguish between it and the original— 
a disquieting story that for experts. Still more disquicting, 
it is not only good artists who can make copies of masterpieces 


The trade 
almost as 
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which amount to replicas almost. I seem to remember that 
the copy McEvoy made of the Polish Rider was magnificent. 
As a rule, however, the faithful or servile copy serves only to 
show how thoroughly inferior is the copyist to the master ; 
and in this exhibition, though there are no servile copies, there 
are one or two which serve no other purpose. 

The earliest free copy I can think of is that of Titian’s 
Madonna and Child by Rubens, which is an example of what 
I call the palimpsest style, by which I mean no more than that 
the temperaments of both artists are legible on the canvas. 
Mr. Mortimer, who contributes a good preface to this 
exhibition at the Storran Gallery, calls attention to 
another copy by Rubens, the paraphrase of Mantegna’s 
Triumph of Julius Caesar. Here I think we have some- 
thing different. I do not suggest that all trace of 
Mantegna has been eliminated; but I do suspect that 
were it not for the label, a good many people would have 
looked at this picture in the National Gallery without realising 
that Mantegna came into it at all. For Rubens has taken the 
stylistic fifteenth century statement of intellectual concepts 
and turned it into a baroque painting naturalistic and 
atmospheric: so far as possible he has converted line to 
modelling in paint, planes into hollows, stable into unstable 
equilibrium. Copies of this sort, comparable perhaps with 
variations on a theme in music, tend to be the most amusing. 
They give scope for scholarship, wit and even a touch of sheer 
naughtiness, besides being apt to engender, like any other 
problem in painting, the high and serious qualities of art. 
Most of the pictures here belong to one or other of these 
classes or fall somewhere between them. But we shall see 
copies of yet another kind, if copies they can be called, versions 
in which hardly a smack of the copied artist persists and the 
original becomes no more than a point of departure. Shall 
I cite as a parallel the treatment of fairy stories by pantomime 
composers ? 

When you walk into the upper room at the Storran Gallery 
your eye is likely to be taken by two copies of pictures by 
Delacroix: one is by Cézanne and one by Duncan Grant. 
No one will be much inclined to quarrel with me when I say 
that these are two of the best artists copying; neither will 
anyone imagine that I couple the names for anything 
but my own convenience: also, I hope some will agree 
when I add that Delacroix is amongst the poorest of the 
copied. Yet, though the hand of Cézanne and the hand of 
Duncan Grant are recognisable at a glance by an intelligent 
amateur, the name that first springs to the mind is ‘‘ Delacroix.” 
Far from having been obliterated, the original text in these 
palimpsests is what first takes the eye. It is not easy to make 
out what goes on in the artist’s mind when he is making a 
copy of this sort—for copies these emphatically are. Not 
content simply to borrow a design and then paint the picture 
in his own way, each has peered into the original, taking stock 
of the brushwork even. Nevertheless Cézanne has painted a 
Cézanne, and Duncan Grant a Duncan Grant. Further, as one 
must presume that Delacroix had already made a complete 
analysis of his subject and arrived at that synthesis which is 
perfection, it is hard to see what remained for the copyist to do 
but redigest what had already been digested. Yet, in both copies 
one is aware of the labour of analysis and the feat of creation : 
both are works of art. By precisely what processes the artists 
arrived at their ends I cannot make out, and I leave to amateurs 
the agreeable task of studying the pictures and deciding for 
themselves. 

In the variation on a theme type—the type towards which 
copies made from photographs inevitably tend—the attitude 
of the artist is more intelligible. He treats the original as a 
model and makes a portrait of it: the degree of resemblance 
depending therefore chiefly on the artist’s manner. Of this 
method Pasmore’s interpretation of La Dentelliére is a par- 
ticularly happy example. Though he has changed the colour 
largely and for a quasi-linear has substituted an almost 
impressionist treatment, the portrait is faithful enough and, 
what is more, loving; for, with extraordinary sureness and 


subtlety, the copyist has caught the mood—and what a mood 
it is—of this exquisite picture. This is likely to be reckoned 
the clou of the exhibition, though good judges have asserted 
that Vanessa Bell’s copy of a Titian is—the Cézanne excepted— 
the best painting in the Gallery. I shall be at no pains to 
differ ; by both colour and movement—and both are personal 
to the copyist—this paraphrase produces an effect of the 
greatest beauty. Only the appeal of the Vermeer, which loses 
little or nothing in translation, is so much stronger than that 
of the Mond Titian, that I shall not be surprised if generally 
the former is the better liked. 

In this style of copying, the portrait-making style, several 
good artists are seen to advantage—Graham Sutherland, 
Claude Rogers, Lawrence Gowing and, of the less known, 
Adrian Kent, Anthony Bridge, Quentin Bell. A new name to 
me is J. de Naeyer who shows a version of Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
Rape of Helen which comes nearer to being a faithful copy 
than anything else in the gallery, and is almost as gay and 
agreeable as the original. On the other hand, Gertler’s 
interpretation of a figure in a Giotto tends toward the point-of- 
departure style. Doubtless to Gertler, himself a robust 
constructor, this fragment of a grand design was congenial and 
helpful. The particular fresco in the Arena Chapel from which 
the detail is taken is, in my opinion, one of the most moving 
things ever painted. Evidently, through a reproduction, 
Gertler has felt the deep and dignified emotion, and, in his 
own austere and uncompromising manner, has expressed 
some part of what he felt. Assuredly the version has not the 
beauty of the original but it has something of its impressiveness. 

For years I have been expecting the younger generation to 
take notice of that rare painter Karel Fabritius and especially 
of his View of Delft in the National Gallery. And here comes 
a promising young artist with a curious comment. Frank 
Coombs has an unmistakable taste for architecture which he 
renders with subtlety and distinction. This taste, combined 
with an innate classicism, has led him in the direction opposite 
to that which most of the young pursue. Instead of elaborating 
the classic into baroque, he has chosen a striking example of 
seventeenth-century restlessness, a picture deliberately broken 
in two by a daring use of perspective, and, by mitigating the 
extravagant accent on the “close-up” and giving a new 
importance to the architecture, has reduced the composition 
to something like classical unity. In a surprising exhibition 
this is one of the surprises. 

Two examples of the point-of-departure school may be 
indicated. We all happen to be familiar with the portrait of 
Madame Moitessier, and therefore realise what picture it was 
that set off Alison Debenham. But anyone who happened 
never to have seen the motif could by no means guess that it 
was Ingres she was paraphrasing. The picture might just as 
well have been provoked by an engraving of Queen Victoria 
in the J/lustrated London News. Frances Hodgkins’ paraphrase 
is said to be “after an eighteenth century Dutch painting.” 
I have no notion where the original is to be seen or what it 
may be like; but what is shown here is simply and solely a 
Frances Hodgkins—and a nice picture too. 

It is difficult to surmise the intention of the organisers in 
showing the drawing by Thurber, unless it was to provide 
critics with the text of a sermon wherewith to close their 
articles. Frankly this object is quite out of place in this 
exhibition. All the other exhibitors are painters, or, at any 
rate, people who try to express themselves in form and colour. 
Thurber is, in my opinion, the most amusing illustrator or 
commentator or satirist, or whatever the right name may be 
for people who ply his trade, alive. Also he is a good writer. 
But he is neither a painter nor a draughtsmaa even, and this 
exhibit has nothing to do with plastic art of any sort. If it is 
anything, it is a skit on the literary element in Poussin—an 
element of no importance whatever—and a bad skit at that. 
The facetiousness displayed crudely enough by the little 
funnies swinging in the branches is of a deplorable quality, 
quite inappropriate to an exhibition of serious painting, and 
to me slightly repulsive. CLIVE BELL 
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THE MOVIES 


“ Persons in Hiding,” at the Plaza. 

“La Femme du Boulanger,” at the Film Society. 

“ The March of Time,” at the Film Society, the New 
Gallery, and the Tatler. 

“ Kentucky,” at the New Gallery. 


“ Messe I’m hard,” says Dot Bronson, the dewy-eyed heroine 
of Persons in Hiding, and, except on the subject of Mother, 
hard she certainly is. She is impersonated by a talented 
newcomer called Patricia Morison, and her story, based on 
part of a book by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, is said to be substantially true. Dot 
Bronson is a hairdresser who loathes poverty and longs for 
unlimited supplies of expensive scent. She meets a small 
crook and puts him firmly through his paces, even to the 
extent of supervising his marksmanship with the help of a 
row of coconuts; and, after a few months with this Lady 
Macbeth of Manhattan, he duly turns into a bigger crook, 
and finally into a very big crook indeed, in fact—the tops. 
Dot stops short at nothing, and a horrible episode shows her 
calmly arranging to burn one of her victims alive, jeering at 
him the while. He is saved in the nick of time, and this is 
not the only element of conventional cinema that finds its 
way into the film. Parts of it are crudely sentimental, but to 
set against this there is a remarkable air of authenticity about 
the behaviour of the underworld: especially fascinating is 
the establishment run by Mme. Thompson, ostensibly for 
the sale of ladies’ hats, but really for a more sinister purpose. 
And the heroine’s hatred of poverty is reinforced by some 
impressive scenes at the remote farm from which she comes, 
and where her parents still live in squalor: her mother is 
played with magnificent power and veracity by Leona Roberts, 
a small-part actress whose work I have before had occasion 
to praise. Altogether a film worth seeing. 

La Femme du Boulanger is directed by Marcel Pagnol, has 
a scenario by Jean Giono, and stars Raimu. Its plot is simple : 
the baker’s wife in a Provencal village elopes with a shepherd, 
the disconsolate cocu is too wretched to bake any more of his 
excellent bread, and the entire village, for gastronomic rather 
than ethical reasons, sinks its differences and unites forces 
with the object of restoring the status quo ante. Near the 
beginning there is an excellent scene in which the curé and 
the schoolmaster argue as to the manner in which the story of 
Joan of Arc’s voices shall be presented to the village children ; 
and later on the curé preaches a sermon on the seduction of the 
baker’s wife which is in the best tradition of French satire. 
There are, in fact, many good moments, but this is an exceed- 
ingly long film and it contains nothing but talk—colossal 
conversational courses demanding an alderman’s appetite, vast 
dissertations with no Voltaire to save them and an indifferent 
sound-track to render them inaudible. At this point honesty 
compels a confession: my French is shaky, my Marseillais 
entirely to seek, and I should have given the dialogue all the 
benefit of my considerable doubt had not my multilingual 
neighbour yawned as often as I did. While the Marseillais poured 
from the screen like strings of garlic, even I could perceive 
that the actors were overacting more and more. The marvel- 
lous Raimu himself, who can make any effect that he is not 
asked to make more than five times, relapses into bibulous 
monotony. The curé (M. Vattier) in the best part gives the 
best performance ; but must he trip down street and aisle 
with the exaggerated airs of a schoolgirl ignoring her first 
admirer. I could not believe, in short, that my boredom 
was due only to inability to catch all the dialogue. Towards 
the end my multilingual friend, breaking the Film Society’s 
admirable injunction, whispered to me (in English) a story. 
“A Roumanian soldier,” she hissed, “ was asked whether he 
didn’t think that the war had lasted too long. ‘ Too long!’ 
he said. ‘ Think how long it would have been had it been 
an entertainment.’ ” 

Before the Pagnol film we were shown two brilliant Harlem 





documentaries from the French March of Time which have 
never stood a chance of public exhibition in this country. 
The first describes far more clearly than the English edition 
the activities of Father Divine, emphasising in particular his 
claim not merely to represent, but to be, God. The second, 
Magie Noire a Harlem, is a study of the amazing voodoo 
practices that flourish in the negro quarter of New York. The 
advertisement placards have the fantastic, nightmare quality 
of some of the scenes in the Satyricon: I liked “ Bishop 
Payango Devasso, Holy Ghost Branch” and “ Husband- 
Come-Back-Powder : the only one that works.” The current 
March of Time bulletin shown at the New Gallery is dis- 
tinguished by the personal appearance of Mr. Cordell Hull 
who defines and defends America’s foreign policy of “ the good 
neighbour.” There are some interesting scenes of the Nazi 
penetration of South America. At the Tatler Theatre in 
Charing Cross Road, for a week beginning next Monday, the 
March of Time are reissuing under the title Europe in Review 
six subjects made during the past four years. So, if you can 
bear to see again Austria in the spring and Czecho Slovakia in 
the summer of 1938, the Tatler is your place. 

Kentucky is, as to story, Charles Garvice ; as to photography, 
technicolor ; and, as to sex appeal, Loretta Young and Richard 
Greene, of the famous dimples. That it is quite fun to see is 
due to its delightful shots of thoroughbreds training and racing 
in the lush plains of Kentucky, and to the acting of the negro 
retainers who are as old, faithful and quaint as could be wished. 
I strongly recommend even horse-lovers to miss the first 
twenty minutes, which deal with the Civil War and contain 
the most exasperating little boy I have ever seen on the screen. 
For the rest, the enchanting tunes of Stephen (“ Swanee 
River ”) Foster hover nostalgically about the sound-track and 
melt the audience into profuse and wholly pleasurable tears. 

PETER GALWAY 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ The Courageous Sex,” at the London International 
Theatre 

There’s no Divine Fire without smoke, and in spite of learning 
that the crippled Martin has had a story accepted by Punch and 
the bumptious Pierce a picture hung in the Academy, we neve1 
really accept their loudly proclaimed genius, any more than we 
believe in beautiful young women surgeons as shaky of psyche as 
they are steady of hand. The theme of the play is a three-cornered 
conflict between love, duty and career, and the picture of a 
potentially brilliant young doctor faced with a choice between 
marriage, her duty to her family and her duty to herself, has 
moments of genuine intensity, while the horrible middle-class 
family which forms the background is as real and unpleasant as 
anything out of the lending library. Unfortunately, the author 
lacked the courage of her theme, and, unable to let the heroine 
choose for herself, makes fate and the above-mentioned family 
genius do the choosing for her, with the result that what could 
have been a drama becomes a haphazard collection of light if 
felicitous character sketches. The acting, as usual at the Inter- 
national Theatre, is highly competent, but save for Miss Henrietta 
Watson the cast never rise above the occasion. Miss Watson, 
however, as an elderly doctor, gives a brilliant little study of one 
of those unhappy suffragette intellectuals born too late to be 
contented with subservience and too early to be happy in independ- 
ence. As a whole, though, The Courageous Sex failed to live up 
either to its plot or to the claims of its characters; plays about 
geniuses probably need a genius to write them. 


“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” at the Westminster 


The London Mask Theatre shows some quite brilliant work in 
presenting The Doctor’s Dilemma. Shaw has not for a long time 
been better played: there is an effect of ease and exuberance. 
Ideas (not too many) germinate to make this rotund comedy, 
and the cast shows not a failure in tempo or mood. The recent 
divergence of intellect from comedy comes home to one when 


one sees a good Shaw play—how devastating are the unrealities, 
the idées recues of later-day bold “ funnies,’’ how numbing the 
tedium of our ideological dramas—and these have their idées 
The fact is, we seem to have lost a particular kind of 





regues, too. 
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well-balanced ruthlessness ; we do not even begin to be disabused. 
Ibsen’s life-illusion crops up in Mrs. Dubedat (who is flatly ridicu- 
lous and impregnable) otherwise, this play does not date at all. 
Mr. Fernald’s production is swift and matter-of-fact: the four 
doctors’ tableau during the death scene is a shade too striking, 
but it is not arty. Messrs. Barry Jones, George Woodbridge, 
Stephen Murray, Hugh Miller, Max Adrian compose, as the doctors, 
an exhilarating quintette. Mr. Barry Jones, as Sir Colenso Ridgeon, 
has an excellent outlet for his wistfulness—his playing of Sir 
Colenso is on the soft side. Mr. Stephen Haggard’s Louis Dubedat, 
in dark blue shirt and corduroys, shows the consumptive charm, 
and gives Dubedat a proper validity. Miss Ruth Lodge’s Mrs. 
Dubedat is in period with the life-illusion ; she acts with a Nordic 
vehemence rather than with appeal. Mr. Geoffrey Lumsden’s 
Newspaper Man is a nice piece of work: the part gives him too 
short arun. As a heartening evening, this is to be recommended : 
may the Mask Theatre live up to its policy by giving us more 
Shaw plays with this cast. And may Shaw be not forgotten by 
our thoughtful dramatists as a model for the sure grip, the light 
touch. 


“An Enemy of the People,” at the Old Vic 


This is a most enjoyable production. An Enemy of the People 
was written after A Doll’s House and Ghosts, and immediately 
before The Wild Duck. It is the most amusing and Shavian, the 
least poctical, of Ibsen’s plays. But while it lacks the beauty of 
later works like The Master Builder and The Lady from the Sea, 
the conflict of ideas upon which it is based remains significant, 
and indeed has become painfully topical. From Lisbon to Tokio, 
from Archangel to Athens, the Burgomaster’s doctrine is now 
imposed : 
precisely, to the authorities whose business it is to watch over the 
welfare of society.”’ Revolting against this, the scientist Stockman 
is denounced as an enemy of the people. (If he lived in 1939 
instead of 1882, he would be in a concentration camp.) Ibsen 
wrote the play in a mood of misanthropic disgust caused by the 
universal hostility shown to Ghosts, and in the Coriolanus con- 
tempt of Stockman’s great speech, we seem to hear sometimes a 
Fascist (Ibsen spent three summers at Berchtesgaden), sometimes 
a Communist denouncing the bourgeioste and the /umpenproletariat 
(the first English translation of the play was made by a daughter 
of Karl Marx). But the play is really an explosion of individ- 
ualism, a passionate proclamation of the duty of being oneself. 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie has achieved a brilliant performance of the 
new free translation by Mr. Norman Ginsbury. Stockman is 
played, very skilfully and intelligently, by Mr. Roger Livesey. 
But he gives the character a touch of charlatanism that ought not 
to be there : Stockman is vain, but his vanity is part of his honesty 
—he is too limpid to conceal, as most people try to do, his good 
opinion of himself. This Stockman poses too histrionically, he 
does not suggest entire integrity, and consequently the end of 
the play is an anti-climax. We do not feel that he stands, or could 
stand, “‘ alone.” (It was a mistake, we think, to let him beat his 
enemies with an umbrella, instead of merely brandishing it, and 
this farcical invention helped to make the finale unconvincing.) 
Mr. Edward Chapman, Mr. Frank Napier, Mr. Jonathan Field 
and Mr. Frederick Bennett made the ensemble better than that of 
any previous production we have seen at the Old Vic. Each was 
superlatively good, and Miss Ursula Jeans, Mr. Colin Keith- 
Johnston and Miss Nora Nicholson were excellent in support. 
Miss Ruth Keating’s decor was very appropriate. Mr. Guthrie 
deserves with this production to score a big success. 


Venetian Paintings and Drawings at the Matthiesen 
Gallery 

This loan-exhibition, arranged for the benefit of Lord Baldwin’s 
Fund for Refugees, can be guaranteed to give acute pleasure to 
every visitor who cares for painting. Some of the attributions 
testify to the owners’ optimism rather than to their regard for 
evidence, but as they have lent their pictures for so excellent a 
cause, this may easily be forgiven. ‘The exhibition covers the 
whole range of Venetian painting, and includes works by painters 
who were not born in Venice, but at some period lived there. 
Titian is ill represented, one at least of the works attributed to 
him being his neither in quality nor style. The Veronese from 
Gothenburg is a beauty, and there is a curious portrait ingeniously 
identified here as an early Greco. The Giorgionesque 
painting belonging to Lord Lansdowne we saw in the Italian 
Exhibition : probably painted by Palma, it is so lovely, especially 





“the individual must submit to society, or, more: 


in its landscape background, that one believes it to be a version of 
a Giorgione original. Mrs. Robert Benson’s Bellini Boy is no less 
enchanting—a Florentine refinement being added to a Venetian 
romanticism. The eighteenth-century paintings are conspicuously 
excellent: there are splendid Tiepolos—one, at least, of them 
painted by the son but attributed to the father—and we have never 
seen a more beautiful Guardi than the one lent by Captain 
Remington Wilson. The drawings are of the highest quality, 
Tintoretto, Veronese, Tiepolo and Guardi being specially well 
represented. In fact half-a-crown for the refugees assures an 
hour of happiness for oneself. 


Art Students at the New Burlington Gallery 


This exhibition of students’ work from the London Art Schools 
can be welcomed, we consider, only on condition that is is not 
repeated. The business of students is to learn their job, and if 
they start painting with one eye on the critics and the purchasing 
public, the result is bound to be demoralising. It is good for 
students to see what is being done in other schools, but this is 
no business of the public’s. We hope, therefore, that the 
teachers will do what they can to prevent such an exhibition 
becoming an annual event. The general level of competence is 
not enormously lower than that displayed in any large mixed show, 
such as the London Group. But far too many of the students 
make themselves ridiculous by trying to run before they can walk: 
the distortions that we applaud in a Picasso or a Rouault are merely 
deplorable when attempted by students. That they should 
occasionally amuse themselves with a little surrealism is com- 
prehensible, but they ought to have more sense than to expose 
the results, with a price-label of £25. The best pictures, inevitably, 
are those in which the student is working modestly with his or 
her eyes on the subject. Mr. Dawnay’s Indian Student is a brilliant 
exercise in the Euston Road style, but his Woman in a Check Blouse 
is a little disquieting—he seems to be exploiting formulas instead of 
exploring phenomena. Mr. Lauder is remarkably agile, but his 
portrait is much too Matisse. Miss Susan Williams-Ellis, again, 
shows uncommon talent in her portrait, but there is about it a 
faint flavour of the style made so fashionable by Fraiilein 
Eisendieck. Mr. Grunspan paints with prodigious confidence, 
but his sensibility is less conspicuous. One notices with surprise 
how few of the pictures seem the result of any spontaneous pleasure 
in looking at the world. A Calvinistic dourness is now modish, 
yet good painters, from Fra Angelico to Renoir, have usually 
been highly responsive to the sensuous beauty of visible things. 
Miss Vivienne John’s landscape, which does reveal this response, 
is one of the best paintings in the show. Others are B. Coventry’s 
Stull Life, Doreen Knight’s Cherry Tree, Peggy Jeremy’s Almond 
Tree, Stephen Green’s Marseille, A. Moore’s Still Life, M. Eltison’s 
Still Life, Eileen Bell’s Snow, Frances Murray’s Derelict Boat. 
A. D. A. Carey’s Landscape. Mr. George Haslam’s drawings are 
conspicuously good, Miss Olive Williams also draws well, and 
Mr. D. A. Lucas’s Mural Decoration is well composed. 


Albert Marquet at the Leger Gallery 
Mary Potter at Tooth’s 


Marquet has been a highly disappointing painter. His early 
pictures showed an extraordinary gift for “‘ placing,” the intervals 
beween the focal passages being always beautifully calculated. 
In pictures of harbours, for instance, each ship would be placed 
in a positively musical relationship to its fellows. But he has been 
content to turn out numbers of similar pictures, and when he has 
occasionally attempted something new the result has not been 
encouraging. Yet the old gift remains, and several of the pictures 
at the Leger Gallery are most enjoyable. When Marquet finds 
himself looking at a harbour, something of the original impetus 
and sensibility returns. The exhibition, therefore, is well worth 
a visit. 

Miss Mary Potter has a delightful gift. Her vision is her own, 
her handling is painterly, her colour-sense, within its limits, very 
felicitous. ‘These are drawing-room paintings in the best sense 
of the phrase—they would open windows, as it were, on to scenes 
on which we should like to look. The best paintings in the show 
probably are The Greenhouse, the Church Tower and In the New 
Forest. But all are charming, even those in which the artist 
plays very queer tricks with values, like Sweet William and Still 
Life. The temperament revealed is unmistakably feminine, and 


looking at these pictures one perceives how much the world must 
have lost through painting in the past having been an occupation 
usually reserved for men. 
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THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, February 24th— 
Senior School Conference on Methods of Training for Citizen- 
ship, Morley College. Till February 26th. 
Public meeting of Spanish Medical Aid Ctte., Friends House, 
8. Speakers include three nurses and an ambulance driver. 


SATURDAY, February 25th— 
Performance of “ King Saul,” by the children of the Caldecott 
Community, Rudolf Steiner Hall, 2.45 and 8.30. 7 


Sunpbay, February 26th— 
J. McCabe: “ The Subtie Tyranny of the Press,” Conway Hall, 11. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra Concert, Covent Garden, 3.15. 
L. W. Matters: “ India and Britain,” 153 Finchley Road, 6.15. 


Mownpay, February 27th— 
Meeting of Council of Christian Pacifist Groups. Speakers : Canon 
Charles Raven and Dr. Donald Soper. Kingsway Hall, 7.30. 
Memorial Meeting for the Kensington Men of the International 
Brigade, Kensington Town Hall, 8. 
Action for Spain, Meeting for Labour Party Members, Conway 
Hall, 8. 
S.P.G.B. Meeting: “ Is Dialéctics the Philosophy of Marxism ?” 
39 Doughty Street, 8.30. 
Tugspay, February 28th— 
H. S. Keigwin: “ Education in Africa,” Friends House, 1.20. 
Sir Ernest Simon: “‘ Sweden,” Morley College, 8. 
Public meeting in support of No-silk Campaign, organised by 
China Campaign Committee, Conway Hall, 8. 
Comédie Frangaise Season, Savoy. 
WEDNESDAY, March 1st— 
Sir Norman Angell: 
Conway Hall, 8. 
Tuurspay, March znd— 
A. M. Carr-Saunders : 
Future,” L.S.E., 5. 
Frank Murphy: “ Furniture,” Central School of Arts and Crafts, 7. 
Scott Goddard: ‘“‘ Explanatory Lecture on the Courtauld-Sargent 
Concerts, March 6th and 7th, Memorial Hall, 7.30. 


“Democracy and the Liberal Method,” 


* Population, the Small Family and the 


Correspondence 


“THE TWO MILLIONS” 


Sir.—It may be true, as you say, that nothing will cure 
unemployment but the scrapping of our obsolete economic system 
in favour of a planned economy. But I beg you to reconsider your 
attitude towards public works on a large scale financed by loans, 
as a temporary measure. I am one of those two millions, and have 
known years of physical and spiritual misery from unemployment 
and semi-starvation. 

Public works would last long enough to transform us dole 
derelicts into the Ai men we used to be. It only needs to put 
us to just those jobs that are crying out to be done, such as 
draining the Fens, and other flood prevention; the building of 
certain bridges and the making of certain roads already planned ; 
slum clearance and rehousing in towns and villages; and the 
making of public garages along with bomb-proof shelters. Surely 
it is urgent that these things should be done from every point 
of view. A modern Telford could repeat Telford’s work in the 
distressed areas of his day, when he saved the manhood of the 
Highlanders by setting them to work at his roads. Has com- 
passion died since Telford’s day, that we are content to leave a 
people to perish until such time as Great Britain turn Socialist ? 

Another point I beg you to take up, sir, is this. We 
unemployed, and millions of low wage earners, are all going 
short of fuel, short of food, short of boots and woollen clothing, 
and short of many articles made of iron and steel and tinplate 
such as economical kitchen ranges and stoves, baths, cylinders, 
and pots and pans of sorts. If these things were much cheaper 
we should buy a lot more. There is an enormous unsatisfied 
demand for them. There is surely room here for development of 
the coal and iron industries, such as took place in the printing 
trade, when they sacked men and took on machines, and by so 
doing led to greatly increased employment. What is needed is 
that the various competing interests should be induced to co- 
operate, and to study the demands of their working-class 
customers—as newspapers have learned to do. No one but the 
Government can force them to do this, but the present Govern- 
ment could do it, and no doubt would do it, if only public opinion 
demanded it of them. There are plans already waiting to be 





implemented which would all help towards removing the cruzi 
injustice of the permanently unemployed. Jack WILLIAMS 
8 Heol Y Bryniau, (Former T.U. Secretary) 
Dowlais. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S POLICY 


S1r,—The Labour Party Executive having, in the words of one 
critic, “ blown out its brains,” may perhaps think that the issuc 
of a Popular Front to defeat Chamberlain is disposed of. But the 
issue is not that of Stafford Cripps the individual. but his policy 
Nothing can stop the growing discussion of his proposals for a 
United Opposition in the constituencies, and the avalanche of 
resolutions in favour (over 200 to date) which is descending on 
Transport House is a pretty clear indication of what the rank 
and file are thinking. 

Transport House are behaving as if the Socialist millennium were 
just around the corner, and Hit and Muss with their plans for 
the redivision of the world didn’t exist. As if, too, democratic 
rights and civil liberties were not increasingly menaced in this 
country, from internal and external sources. That is the issue 
which millions of people see to-day, and on which they are ready 
to fight Chamberlain. The plain fact is that masses of people, 
not Socialists, but Liberals, Tories and non-politicals, are now 
disillusioned with the umbrella policy of “ appeasement.”’ But 
they are also disillusioned with political parties. (“‘ After all,” 
they say, “ the Labour Party had two terms of office and didn’ 
produce much Socialism.) They would, however, support 
enthusiastically a short-term policy of social advance, work for 
the unemployed, defence of civil liberties, holidays with pay, 
and resistance to Fascism ; which would be almost indistinguish- 
able from Labour’s own short-term programme. And in so 
doing they would remove the Chamberlain Government, which 
stands for the direct opposite of all these things, and is the biggest 
obstacle to Socialism. 

But, says Transport House, unless they will acknowledge 
themselves full-blooded Socialists, we will have nothing to do 
with such people. And so, as at Holderness, they make a present 
of a seat to the National Government. Which does this help— 
Socialism or reaction ? 

Now it is easy to make Socialist declarations, but is this the 
test of a good Socialist? Is not the prerequisite to Socialism 
the political power to begin building Socialism ? The actions of 
Transport House, for all their brave words, are those of men 
afraid of power. Some of us who do not believe that Socialism 
can be built in a day by Act of Parliament, believe that one good 
test of a Socialist is how he leads the people not only to hold 
Socialist principles, but to realise the need for defeating the enemy 
party. We shall not get Socialism by ignoring the existence of 
the opponents of Socialism. And we shall not win people to our 
side by phrasemongering and the holding out of Socialist pro- 
grammes, but by their actual experience, in the leadership they 
get to win the things they want to-day, to better their immediate 
conditions. That is precisely the sort of leadership which Stafford 
Cripps demands the Labour Party should give. 

This is not to abandon Socialism, to forfeit independence ; 
but on the contrary to bring Socialism nearer by keeping open 
the democratic road to it. F. J. D. Dickrins 

63 Eton Avenue, 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 





Sir,—Sir Archibald Sinclair, like Balaam, has given his blessing 
to the courage of Sir Stafford Cripps, while reserving his malison 
for the Labour Party Executive. I personally admire both Sir 
Archibald and Sir Stafford, but I am at a loss to grasp how this 
double knight’s move will make a policy. 

If Sir Stafford does not win the support—as he will not—of 
Labour Party Conference and the T.U.C., the issue of the move is 
a new party. As one who has, unlike Mr. John Strachey, avoided 
entanglement in one New Party, I can see no profit in another, 
which is a mere “ answer to the Tory’s prayer.” Let us suppose, 
however, that Sir Stafford is successful in his flanking manoeuvre 
—that he captures the majority at the Party Conference or of 
Labour workers at the polls. What is this policy to which he pro- 
poses to give effect ? 

Sir Archibald wishes to see a far more vigorous and aggressive 
policy in foreign affairs. Good. Sir Stafford is a “ live wire.” 
He is to aid Sir Archibald; and incidentally, as Mr. Keynes 
indicates, restore a great liberal movement. But how? Of the 
twelve points of Sir Stafford’s Memorandum, one only turns on 
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foreign policy—a quite trite statement about collective action, 
‘n which active co-operation between the United States and Russia 
is assumed as operative basis. Nothing novel there, if also nothing 
stable. Sir Stafford, however, elsewhere, has been taxed with the 
statement that, if German imperialism defeats British imperialism, 
it will do no harm to the British workers. I will not enter into a 
controversy about context and emphasis, but I do know that this 
view is held passionately by some of Sir Stafford’s supporters. 
I do know that it follows Lenin’s line of advice, and the tactic that 
‘ed up to October, 1917—and Brest-Litovsk. This last was the 
conclusion of revolution and war taken together, although under 
two leaders of genius, even for a self-sufficient country. In defeat 
Britain js inconsistent with a Russian experiment, save for so long 
as it might suit the convenience of Fascist Powers in a policy of 
disruption. I recall Sir Stafford’s declamation against League 
sanctions on Italy. And I am entitled to ask whether Sir Stafford 
will accept a “ Brest-Litovsk Peace.” 

I look to the Memorandum and find no reassurance. I find only 
this—that if the present British Government becomes involved 
in a war of defence against Hitler, then we shall be “ fighting 
Fascism in what will be a purely imperialist war”’—from which 
naturally Sir Stafford will dissociate himself. Is this what Sir 
Archibald wants? And, if not, what is their common policy ? 
The clear end of this policy, in that event of war regarded by the 
Popular Fronters as so instant, is military defeat, That is nota 
matter to mince words about. 

Mr. Crossman asks us to consider the dangerous boredom of 
youth. Youth is, of all defects, that most certainly remediable. 
As Wilfred Gibson wrote: 

There will always be 
New men of iwenty-three, 
Who know they know. 

Mr. Kings!ey Martin refers, as being hopelessly in need of apology, 
to those ‘‘ inhibited by experience of the last war.”” ‘To the know- 
nothings others can appeal as well as Sir Stafford—or better. I 
submit that those who took part in the last war are those most 
entitled (let Mass Observation get ready its poll) to express an 
opinion about the next. I am very content to rest my appeal with 
them. I believe that they will vote neither for Sir Archibald, 
and division, nor for defeat. They will not vote, if they can help 
it, for war at all. 

May I conclude this letter by expressing my genera! sympathy, 
as one of those who were the first publicly to advocate discussion 
of a Popular Froni, with Mr. Ivor Thomas’s sober suggestion, as 
a basis for examination ? I do not yet know how he proposes to 
overcome the difficulty that, taking the country as a whole, the 
running of competing Liberal candidates is of advantage to Labour. 

2 Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. GEORGE CATLIN 

{We leave Sir Archibald, Sir Stafford and their respective followers 
to answer for themselves. Professor Catlin has completely misunder- 
stood Mr. Kingsley Martin’s remark. He referred, ironically, to 
some Marxists who were “ uninhibited by experience of the last 
war’ and said that this lack of experience was a main difficulty in 
co-operating with them. We agree fully with Professor Catlin that 

‘those who took part in the last war are those most entitled to 

express an opinion about the next.”—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


Sir,—Very insufficient attention has yet been paid to what is 
surely the most important aspect of the Popular Front con- 
troversy—the economic basis of the Popular Front programme. 

As Sir Stafford Cripps would agree, not one of the points in 
his Memorandum takes us appreciably nearer to Socialism. The 
wage-earners are not to be emancipated, nor the capitalists expro- 
priated. (On the contrary, indeed, the capitalist system is to be 
strengthened by being reorganised under State control. And 
capitalist rationalisation and reorganisation under State control 
is, it is well to remember, one of the essential economic features 
of Fascism.) But, Sir Stafford would argue, Socialism is not at 
present one of the possibles ; and politics, after all, is the art of 
the possible. 

Very well. But what follows? The Memorandum is mainly 
a programme of reforms. These reforms would cost a huge sum 
of money—i.e., would require a great increase of goods and 
services. Yet they have to be provided by the capitalist system. 
This would be at all possible only under boom conditions. But 


a slump has already begun, though masked by the armaments 
nflation. The moment the latter stops or s!ows down, the country 

iaces the onset of crisis and a depression possibly deeper than any 
et experienced. 





What would a Popular Front Government do in slump con- 
ditions ? How could it act differently from the second Labour 
Government in Britain or the first Popular Front Government 
in France? To restore the profitability of capitalism, it would 
have to curtail social services, cut wages and salaries, and worsen 
working conditions. 

Let us face it. If the slump deepens, the Memorandum’s ten 
points of domestic policy are definitely impossible, and the masses, 
disillusioned by a Popular Front Government, will be ripe for a 
Fascist adventure. And if the slump does not deepen, it is 
because rearmament continues at an ever dizzier rate, financed 
by stupendous loans or crushing taxation. This itself may bring 
a sudden financial crash, with slump conditions intensely aggra- 
vated. If not, it will of course probably end in war. 

There are a great many keen and active Socialists—as anxious 
as Sir Stafford Cripps to defeat the Chamberlain Government 
in the next election, and as distrustful as he is of the Labour 
Party Executive’s new-found enthusiasm for Socialism—who feel 
that the advocates of a Popular Front have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the dangers and difficulties of their programme, and appear 
to look no further than the general election. 

What about it, Sir Stafford? Can you convince us that a 
Popular Front Government can avoid the fate of its Lib.-Lab. 
predecessors, and also prevent itself from being manoeuvred into 
collaboration with capitalism into pursuing (under the slogan of 
anti-Fascism) a semi-imperialist war which will maintain the 
Status quo? FRANCIS ELLIS 


THE PAPACY 


S1r,—You state in your last issue that “ A State Secretary has 
never become Pope.” I think you wil! find that it has sometimes 
happened. Alexander VII (1655-67), as Cardinal Chigi, was 
Secretary of State to Innocent X and appointed as his own 
Secretary of State Cardinal Rospigliosi, who succeeded him as 
Clement IX (1667-69). Cardinal Rampolla, the Secretary to 
Leo XIII, might have been elected—he got nearly half the votes 
—but for the Austrian veto. DaviD FREEMAN 

96 Priory Road, N.W.6. 


“NAZI SPIES” 


Sir,—In Mr. Herbert Read’s article in your issue of February 
18th entitled “* Intellectuals in Exile ” he states : 

" . all the refugee scholars who had been appointed to posts 
in Russia were displaced and expelled during the period of 
xenophobia in 1937, and the Society’s officers had to make 
special efforts to prevent some of them being sent back to Germany.” 

The Evening Standard was obliged last week to admit the fact 
that many Jewish refugees have been intimidated into acting as 
Nazi spies in this and other countries. Apparently Mr. Read 
has not heard, or prefers to ignore, the increasing body of evidence 
concerning the Nazi spy system. Otherwise he might find another 
reason than “ xenophobia ”’ for the dismissal of Jewish emigres by 
the Soviet Government. 

These refugees were dismissed because they were act’ng as 
Nazi German spies, not—in many cases—of their own free will, 
but because their relatives left behind in Germany were threatened 
with death or the concentration camp if they did not obey orders. 
And this intimidation continues to-day. OLIVIA PRICE 

14 Laurier Road, N.W.5. 


SPANISH REFUGEE CHILDREN 


S1rR,—In a quiet little French village in the Pyrenees, near the 
Spanish frontier, the War Resisters’ International has maintained 
a home for forty Spanish refugee children for over a year. Suddenly 
Prats-de-Mollo, from being unknown, has the spotlight of publicity 
thrown on it, as the main centre of the Spanish “ invasion ”’ of 
France. Here as we all know from the newspapers, thousands of 
refugees are miserably sheltered, driven out in the wintry weather 
from their homes and their country. 

Professor Brocca, the Spanish Professor who has organised and 
looked after the Children’s Home, and has risked his own life in 
heiping many victims to escape into France, now sends desperate 
appeals for money to give help to the refugees, many of whom 
are being fed, and twenty extra persons are housed in the Home. 
There is no need for expenses of organisation or personnel. He 
has friends who can work with him and even the older girls in the 
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Home are helping to serve in the canteen already established. 
France is giving splendid and generous help ; here is a chance for 
us English to give practical aid to the sorrowing people of Spain, 
and to show once again the international solidarity of sympathy. 
We need £1,000 at once. We beg your readers to send us help 
without delay. A. RuTtH Fry 
War Resisters’ International, 
11 Abbey Road, Enfield. 


THE McMAHON CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—Are you aware that in your issue of February 18th you 
credit the Arabs with believing that Palestine was intended to be 
excluded from an Independent Arab State, and the Jews with 
believing that it was not to be excluded from an Independent 
Arab State? Please re-read the following paragraph which 
appears in your opening notes under the heading “ The Palestine 
Conference”: “. . . The dispute turns on whether a passage 
in a letter of Sir Henry’s did or not exclude Palestine from the 
territory promised as an Independent Arab State. The Arabs 
have always claimed it did . . .” NEVILLE MACDONALD 

55 Union Street, Ryde, 1.W. 

. [We apologise for the slip. 

round.—Epb., N.S.&@N.] 


STAG HUNTING 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter headed “ Stag 
Hunting” from Mr. Bertram Lloyd, which appeared in your 
issue of February 18th. 

As this letter gives an entirely false impression of the incident 
which occurred at Minehead recently, I trust that you will permit 
me to give the correct facts. A deer hunted by the Devon and 
Somerset made for the channel. As soon as it was known that the 
deer was approaching the water, hounds were immediately stopped. 
The Secretary of the Hunt and the hunt servants then went to 
the beach to see if the deer was all right. There was never any 
intention of hunting it again whether in the water or out. 

When it was seen that the deer was in the sea, the hounds and 
hunt servants were sent home so that nothing should prevent it 
coming safely ashore, whilst the Hunt Secretary remained behind 
with a gun to dispatch the deer only if it were injured. It was 
not in fact injured, but swimming strongly, and no attempt was 
made to shoot it. As soon as the crowd on the beach disappeared 
the deer returned to land and to its usual haunts. When the deer 
was seen to cross the flats to the channel there was no calf (which 
incidentally at this time of the year would be a full-grown deer) 
with her and there is no indication that the calf referred to had 
any connection with the deer. J. W. Firzwiiiam, 

British Field Sports Society, Secretary 

3 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM 


Sir,—May I venture a mild criticism on one point in Mr. 
Leonard Woolf’s otherwise admirable review of Mr. Brian 
Tunstall’s Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ? 

He says that Chatham’s “ achievement in domestic politics was 
negligible.” Surely such a judgment can hardly be sustained. 
Mr. Woolf himself quotes his noble protest against the inequitable 
system of English government in Ireland. Apart from this he 
helped Oglethorpe in his efforts for prison reform, he thundered 
against the iniquities of the existing legal system and tried to 
reform it in the direction of wider liberty for the subject. Again, 
his long struggle for American rights, linked up as it was with 
his attempt to give the common people greater control over their 
own government, was enormously important in domestic politics. 
Throughout his life, starting from his early battles with Walpole, 
he constantly appealed from a corrupt and oligarchic House of 
Commons to a wider public. As Dr. Johnson remarked of his 
ministry: ‘‘ Walpole was a minister given by the King to the 
people: Pitt was a minister given by the people to the King” ; 
and he was justified, in spite of Carteret’s sneer, in his parting 
words to the recalcitrant Cabinet in 1762, “ called by my Sovereign 
and the Voice of the People to assist the State . . . being 
responsible [i.e., to the People] I will direct.” Later he was the 
first statesman to put his finger on the corrupt and defective 
electoral system as the chief source of our American and domestic 
trouble, and actually to introduce a Reform Bill. He failed indeed 
in passing it, but he handed down the duty to his son, thereby 
practically starting the movement which at long last resulted in 


It was, of course, the other way 





the beginnings of Reform in 1832. He may not have achieved 

much on those lines in his life-time, any more than Gladstone 

did for Home Rule in his own life; but both these men had the 

courage to start unpopular movements in domestic politics, 

thereafter to be justified by the event. BasIL WILLIAMS 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall. 


A TUDOR CLASSIC 


Sir,—In justice to my forefather, Thomas Sackville, author 
of the “ Induction ” to The Mirror for Magistrates, may I correct 
a slight error on the part of your reviewer, Mr. A. L. Rowse, in 
his article upon the recent Cambridge University Press edition 
of that work ? 

He states that “ after this, and his part in the tragedy Gorboduc, 
Sackville took to politics ; and with such success that he made a 


large fortune—Fillsack, the Elizabethans called him... . As 
usual, politics paid better than poetry.”’ 
The statement is inaccurate and the insinuation unfair. Sackville 


did not make a large fortune; he inherited it from his father, 
Sir Richard, on whom the nickname Fillsack had been bestowed. 
(See Anecdotes of Archbishop Cranmer, Ralph Morris ed. Camden 
Society.) Such punning nicknames were common at the time, 
e.g., Spenser called Archbishop Grindley Al-grind ; and Aylmer, 
Bishop of London, a great destroyer of fine timber, was known 
as Mar-elm. This Richard Sackville, a first cousin of Anne Boleyn, 
was a lavish purchaser of manors and estates, an appetite which 
such profitable employments as Vice-treasurer of the Exchequer, 
Treasurer of the Army, and Chancellor of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, allowed him to indulge. Among the grants conceded to 
him by Queen Elizabeth was the immensely valuable property 
running from Fleet Street down to the Thames, including Salisbury 
Inn and Salisbury House, renamed Sackville House. Thus his 
son Thomas, succeeding him in 1566 at the age of thirty, found 
himself already the master of enormous wealth. 

I deplore, even as Mr. Rowse by implication deplores, his 
desertion of poetry for politics, but it was certainly no necessity 
of circumstances which determined his choice of career. 

Sissinghurst Castle, Kent. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 








ftp EC Das 
MALACHI 
WHITAKER 


‘And so did [’ 


‘The excellence of And So Did I resides in 
its spontaneity, its distinguished and vivid 
imaginativeness, its delicious sureness in detail, 
its intimacy, its atmosphere. Transposed into 
art, the house, somewhere in Yorkshire exists 
for ever, and the children, servants, relatives, 
friends, neighbours, exist for ever too.’ 

The Listener 


‘Not an autobiography, not quite a journal, 
it combines in a most original way the qualities 
of both. The New Statesman 
* Malachi Whitaker is a poppet. This is 
shorthand for saying that she can write en- 
chantingly upon any subject under the sun.’ 
JAMES AGATE in the Daily Express 
‘Her gaiety is a stoic one, her simplicity 
conscious, her ability to come to terms with 
life the fruit not of carelessness but of ex- 
perience interpreted by a dry, shrewd mind.’ 
The Yorkshire Post 


7s.6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPT 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Too-looral and too-looral, too-looral aye-eh ! 

We’re happy and merry, contented and gay, 

With pigs in our parlours and drakes that won’t lay. 

Too-looral, too-looral, too-looral aye-eh ! 
Turs delightful song was popular during the Edwardian era 
among Irish medical students, and vividly recalls a vanished 
epoch. Ireland itself has probably changed in material ways 
less than most parts of Europe, but the idea which the Irish 
think they should have of themselves has changed as com- 
pletely as the respective ideas of the Germans and the Italians. 
What Gregory Bateson would call the ethos of the com- 
munity has changed, and it is that which is expressed in books 
and public speeches, and by which a country is judged. 
Moreover, the experience of modern times goes to show that 
the ethos of a culture, like women’s fashions, is imposed from 
above. A minority revolts, obtains political power, and 
imposes new values. An amusing passage in Tumbling in the 
Hay, by Oliver St. John Gogarty (Constable, 1os.), introduces 
the drinking song already quoted to show the clash of that of 
the jovial Anglo-Irish and that of the stern, forbidding Gael. 
Dr. Gogarty’s book is an autobiography: he is describing, 
with free licence, his days as a medical student in Dublin, 
and among other memories recalls the unfortunate effect when 
a friend burst out into that song in front of the founder of 
Sinn Fein, Arthur Griffith. It seemed appalling to Griffith 
that the Irish people should be represented as “ Happy and 
merry, contented and gay”—but even worse was “the 
suggestion that the natives were factors in their own low 
standard of living.” Dr. Gogarty loved laughter and ribaldry 
too much to take to politics, and his book is concerned with the 
old jovial, irrepressible Irishman who has gone out of fashion. 
To be “ happy and merry, contented and gay,” is an ambition 
which is everywhere discredited. 

* * * 

Medical students are traditionally rowdy, drunken, lecherous 
and lewd, and they have the best of reasons for living up 
to their reputation. They are young, and violent measures 
are needed to take their minds off the suffering, disease and 
death with which they are surrounded, and to which they 
must make themselves impervious. It was for this motive of 
self-protection that Mr. Gogarty and his friends frequented 
Golly’s pub, at the bar of which there was a great deal of 
medical conversation, in which Mr. Golly frequently joined. 
His first wife had died under the care of a woman doctor, 
whom she had insisted on calling in: 

** And she came in, anyway, punctual enough and all that kind of 
thing. But, if you see what I mean, she was sober and she left no 
margin, if you see what I mean, for mistake—” ‘‘ No margin of 
error that might be allowed for and corrected by a consultation 
afterwards.” ‘* You have taken the very words out of my mouth,” 
said Mr. Golly, abruptly. 

A fondness for low company and a disposition to extravagant 
mirth, as Burnet described Lord Rochester, were Dr. 
Gogarty’s besetting vices and are the making of his book. 
There is nothing easier to read about than other people’s 
misbehaviour—but there is a touch of poetry and wild 
imagination which prevents one being bored, as one some- 
times is by an eighteenth-century Irishman like Hickey. For 
example, there is a wonderful scene when Gogarty is waiting 
to meet some of his friends in a brothel, and his meditations 
are interrupted by the entrance of an obviously well-bred 
lady, who starts a discussion on the theatre and recites : 

How deerly would it touche thee to the quicke, 

Shouldst thou but heere I were licentious ? 

And that this body consecrate to thee, 

By Ruffian Lust should be contaminate ? 
“* Dementia Praecox !” he whispers to himself, wrongly, since 
it turns out that the lady is an actress who has thrown herself 
into rescue work. Such an apparition is typical of Dr. 





Gogarty’s view of his own life. For though he tells us that 
his youth was spent in the lowest company, it turns out that 
scholarship and poetry were always just round the corner. 
The wisdom of Mr. Golly was frequently exchanged for that 
of the dons of Trinity College. There is an evening in the 
company of Dr. Mahaffy—an ordeal most brilliantly des- 
cribed—and it is typical of Dr. Gogarty that he should boast 
to the reader that his most recondite and apposite quotation 
was taken not from a learned work, but from the pages of 
Answers, where he had seen it quoted. During the cvening 
with Dr. Mahaffy the talk ranged over the subject of the love 
of low company until Dr. Gogarty believed that it was being 
directed at him. Yet in the eyes of his Professor of Anatomy 
he was guilty of a worse crime—his passion for bicycle-racing 
was thought a pursuit unworthy of a medical student. Several 
chapters are devoted to a technical description of bicycle-racing 
in a rather Hemingwayish manner. They are exciting, and 
just because they lead nowhere appear completely authentic. 
*x *x *x 


One chapter is given up to an account of drinking beer and 
discussing Hegelian philosophy with his mentor, Dr. McGurk 
of Trinity College. The author tried “to put up a bit of a 
scrap, a philosophical resistance, if I express myself clearly.” 
But he didn’t do well, and when all the bottles were empty 
and the tipsy don had been shown out of a side door, 
Dr. Gogarty had the curiosity to take down the dictionary 
and look up: “ what the devil is meant by dialectic,” a bit of 
research which led to the reflection : 

““ Well it’s never too late to know what you were talking about,” 

I said to myself. And so to bed, to sleep, perchance to dream of 

something which is beyond my ken, but cannot be swept away. It 

is peculiarly unsatisfying. It is as if someone were to assure two 
lovesick lovers: Cheer up! You two may be swept away, but 

Reproduction shall never be swept away. 

As a picture of an epoch Tumbling in the Hay is probably 
accurate, though it owes some of its matter, though not its 
manner, to Joyce. But as a picture of an individual young 
man it is fantastic: for Dr. Gogarty’s character as shown is 
mature and self-confident. The values and opinions are those 
of Dr. Gogarty to-day. Yet one thing must have been truer 
thirty years ago than it is now—that behind the gaicty and 
intense gusto for life, and the explanation of them, is a 
perpetual awareness of death and suffering. The students 
doing midwifery swill down Guinness by the dozen bottles 
apiece, and discuss theories as to why women with thin ankles 
have easy confinements while the screams of a young woman 
with thick ones come from the next room. Fool as they may, 
they cannot escape the knowledge that all living creatures 
are in atrap. The gruesomeness of the lectures given in front 
of the victims of horrible diseases coarsens, sickens, and then 
increases sympathy in the listeners. And it is only after 
reading the book to the end that one understands how revealing 
is the dedication to Augustus John: “ To you, Augustus, with 
your don’t be afraid of life.”” That is advice which is needed 
by all of us—and by readers as well as the author of this 
book. DAVID GARNETT 
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COMPETITION 


The Proprietor wishes to thank all the Entrants for their 
slogans. So many were excellent that deciding the winner 
was difficult. First prize (a slap-up dinner for two with 
wines and liqueurs) goes to 
Mr. Douglas Hawson, 
of The Mount, Rillington, Malton, Yorks, 
with 
‘WE COOK AS WELL AS HE THINKS HIS MOTHER DID!” 


Consolation prizes (a bottle of vintage sherry) are being 
dispatched to 12 competitors whose slogans may be 
used later. 


R UL ES 35 Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
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A GREAT WORK NOW COMPLETED ! 
20 Years to Compile: £60,000 to Produce 


HARRAP’S STANDARD 


FRENCH & ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E. MANSION 


@ The first comprehensive bilingual dictionary to be pro- 
duced in England or France during this century. 


@ The first to deal fully with commercial, radio, engineering, 
motoring, aviation, naval and military, legal, and similar 
technical terms. 


@ The first to translate words and phrases into the current 
idiom of to-day and not into out-of-date phraseology. 


Tas dictionary aims at enabling “Everyman” to understand 
everything in a French newspaper, from the leading article to the 
sports column, and from the market reports to the advertisements. It 
covers fully all those branches of scientific discovery and mechanical 
invention which were formerly considered to belong to the domain of 
the specialist, but which have in recent years become of universal 
interest. Enormous trouble has been taken to find exact equivalents ; 
the colloquial phrase in the one language has been rendered by a 
modern colloquial phrase in the other, the technical by the technical, 
the strictly formal by the strictly formal. Above all, this dictionary is 
free from the mass of archaic lumber still persisting in most other 
dictionaries. 


PART I (FRENCH-ENGLISH). 928 pages. Buckram binding, 
42/- net (with thumb-index, 45/- net). Half-morocco 
binding (with or without thumb-index), 63/- net. 

PUBLISHED 1935 


PART Il (ENGLISH-FRENCH). 1,590 pages. Buckram bind- 
ing, 63/- net (with thumb-index, 66/- net). Half-morocco 
binding (with or without thumb-index), 84/- net. 

NOW READY 


See the work at any good bookseller’s. 8-page prospectus free from 
HARRAP (DEPT. 3), 1832 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 








NO OTHER 
DICTIONARY 


includes translations of 
hundreds of words and 
phrases which have become 
current in recent years. Here 
are a few random examples : 


MOTORING 
anti-freezing solution 
to by-pass a town 
to rev up the engine 

AVIATION 
retractable under- 

carriage 
ground strip signal 
flattening out 

RADIO 
broadcast news 
frequency band 
screened-grid valve 

INDUSTRY 
standardized products 
labour troubles 
shop steward 

LAW 
petition for reprieve 
attempted suicide 
to direct the jury 

MECHANICS 
parts under strain 
case-hardening box 
sliding pinion 

ELECTRICITY 
to step up, down 
zero cut-out 
field resistance 

MEDICINE 
deficiency diseases 
protective serum 
snow pencil 

ARMY AND NAVY 
to bracket a target 
sound-ranging 
submerged speed 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
contrasty negative 
non-filter plate 
reflex camera 

POLITICS 
United Front 
Cabinet reshuffle 
turn-over of votes 


Se ee ii en te aie SIR 
Nl CaS its Pa NAS AS TA LEAN ALA LOL DO LOR AOR EA A NRE 
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NEW NOVELS 


Survival of the Slickest. By CresswetL Curtis. Cape. 
s. 6d. 
Black Earth. By Joe Corrie. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
The Happy Island. By Dawn PoweLt. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Strange Island Story. By Ricwarp Oxe. Barker. 8s. 6d. 
Kind Relations. By Ropert LippELL. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Purposes of Love. By Mary ReNAuLT, Longmans. 8s. 6d. 
Survival of the Slickest and Black Earth are both first novels 
and both “ proletarian ’’—that is, their authors are (or were) 
working-men who write about the lives of their fellow-workers. 
The past decade has produced scores of such books, and many 
of them, as was only to be expected, had little merit beyond the 
important one of accurate reporting. Even when crude propaganda 


is avoided the lives of the unemployed, or of the automata employed, - 


must present serious limitations to the art of the novelist. Horizons 
unnaturally circumscribed, drab and hopeless conditions, wretched 
housing, inadequate protection against mine and factory disasters 
— it is highly desirable that novels dealing with these things should 
pour from the presses, for the more widely such knowledge is 
disseminated the better for us all, and people do not read Blue 
Books or Reports of Royal Commissions. But, considered 
aesthetically, the problem is more difficult: so many proletarian 
novels begin well with a clear account of the workers’ daily life— 
houses, family, foreman, pools, pub; the scene is excellently set, 
the overture promising, and when the curtain rises there are no 
actors! Sometimes, no doubt, the writers are less interested in 
people than in movements and conditions; but ome cannot 
neglect the sheer technical difficulty of developing a plot among 
mass-produced lives which run so rigidly along pre-ordained 
grooves : the poetry of courting, the prose of marriage, the anxiety 
of children, at last the old age pension and the rocking chair. 
Out of this material an author might invent five good novels, but 
hardly fifty. That serfs should exist is a disgrace to our civilisa- 
tion, but the life of the serf cannot offer as rich, varied and dramatic 
material as the life of the free; and it is difficult to imagine a 
Thackeray or a Trollope of the pits. 
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THE 


LIBERAL 


BOOK CLUB 


The Club will publish, for its Members 
only, A NEW BOOK EACH MONTH 
at 2s. 6d. net. These books, specially 
written for the Club, plead no party brief 
and are not elaborated election pamphlets. 
Their appeal is to those who believe in 
Democracy and Freedom. There is No 
Entrance Fee and No Subscription ; the 
books are only obtainable through Book- 
sellers, from whom full particulars may be 
had, or by writing to Viscount Esher, The 
Liberal Book Club, 7 Paternoster Row, 
E.C 
PRESIDENT: THE MARQUIS OF CREWE, 
K.G. 
SELECTION COMMITTEE: Viscount Esher, 
Chairman; A. J. Cummings; Dr. Margaret Deas; 
Roger Fulford ; J. B. Hobman; Harcourt Johnstone ; 
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2s. 6d. net 
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Both Mr. Curtis and Mr. Corrie have something more to offer 
than a report. Mr. Corrie has a novelist’s eye for character, and 
his mining family in the pit village of Brandon are almost as well 
done as the village and the mine themselves ; he shows his skill and 
understanding by refusing to idealise his people. At the beginning 
Jack and Maggie are as decent and loving a couple as could be 
found ; but when a terrible accident in the mine cripples Jack for 
life Mr. Corrie has the courage to paint the deterioration of fibre 
which’such a disaster might bring upon a man of active life. The 
atmosphere of the home is poisoned, for to take his revenge on 
life Jack sinks to shameful behaviour: “ he had to insult, had to 
rage, had to thieve, either that or just lie back and die.” Even 
Maggie’s heroic resistance to the sorrows that encompass her is 
not overdone ; and the book has, within its limits, no serious 
flaw except some flatness of style and stiffness of movement. 

Although Black Earth is his first novel, Mr. Corrie has been 
for over ten years a successful writer of short plays and sketches 
of Scottish working-class life, and his professional competence 
appears in the tautness and reality of his dialogue. Mr. Curtis, 
on the other hand, shows the typical failings of the novice—over- 
elaboration of style, jerky dips into the historic present, and 
dialogue which, instead of itself carrying or implying the char- 
acters’ emotions, trickles spasmodically between overhanging 
cliffs of explanation and introspection. But no faults can obliterate 
the fact that he is potentially not merely a reporter but a writer, 
and one of much deeper significance than Mr. Corrie. Both books 
contain a strike; but where Black Earth is content to state the 
issues clearly so that we can understand the men’s perplexity, 
Survival of the Slickest paints an exciting impressionistic picture 
of the workers assembling at the bridge-head in the early hours 
while “‘ the morning in all its magnificence stretched away to 
China.” His lyrical gift does not prevent him from stating his 
theme vigorously—the effect on men of the kind of mass- 
production factory where the only thing that counts is greater 
output and lowered costs, and a man, if he is to rise, must be on 
the side of the machines and their masters. Both his contrasting 
workers, Preston the callous man of ambition and Fleming the 
good-natured dreamer, are well drawn ; but I fancy we are meant 
to find Preston’s intellectual wife and her affair with Fleming 
more sympathetic than I did. Many of the details are admirably 
sharp: we know Mrs. Preston’s house better when she turns the 
wireless off and the sound of Radio Luxembourg “‘ continues in a 
lesser degree” from next door. If Mr. Curtis can resist the 
temptation to put in everything he has thought of he should write 
a remarkable book. Fleming’s violent end makes, perhaps, too 
easily symbolic a conclusion, but the last page of all, in which 
Preston breaks the news to his wife, is masterly in its bitter 
concision and point. J 

From the Brandon pit and the I.M.P. factory it seems an 
interplanetary leap to New York—and Cecil Beaton’s New York 
at that. Miss Powell draws her bow, takes a deadly aim at 
Broadway sycophants, success-hounds and artistic hangers-on of 
all sorts, and, goodness, how she lets fly. I have not for a long 
time read a more deadly, disobliging and savage piece of satire ; 
its wit is of the polite, frozen, flicking sort that makes our English 
efforts in the same vein seem as limp and homely as a Chamberlain 
brolly. Read Miss Powell; once you have begun you can hardly 
fail to go on ; here she is in a night club: 


. . all the best people, seething with photogenic grudges, fought for 
tables. A string trio of elegant darkies entertained, troubadour style, 
during dinner, seated above an electric fountain in the middle of the 
room. At ten the fountain disappeared into the floor, and became 
mirror dance floor, and God knows what the string trio became. 


In writing as in conversation Americans are accustomed, 
thank heavens, to dress their shop windows and ruthlessly dis- 
card the inessential: they deserve their vocabulary. 

Take the island in Stella Benson’s last unfinished novel, populate 
it with characters from Norman Douglas and Ronald Firbank, 
narrate in the style of Aldous Huxley, and, if you are as clever 
as Mr. Richard Oke, you may produce a novel as entertaining as 
Strange Island Story. Gondalba has a British Governor-General, 
one predominant English family, a few refugees, a half-caste 
proletariat and a sugar-refinery. A revolution rumbles, then 
erupts, so does a volcano, but the damage is slight, and the chief 
interest is in character, conversation and variety of incident. 
Like Miss Powell, Mr. Oke writes for what American ads. call 
** sophisticates,”’ and his novel bristles with allusions to Mme. de 
Brancovan, the Sacre du Printemps, the Adonis-Bar, and all that. 
Specially good—as may be expected from the author of Frolic 
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===> 
ROY 
CAMPBELLS 


New Long Poem from 
the Battlefield of Spain y 


Flowering Rifle 


Edmund Blunden writes : ‘‘ The whole thing 
is a wonderful display of passionate and eloquent 
poetry. . . . Nobody else could have struck such 
a blow in verse.”’ 

“Less a poem than a bombardment.’’ Times Lit. Supp. 


6/- net 
e 


FOREIGNERS 
AREN'T KNAVES 


Christopher Hollis 


‘* Both lucid and urbane. It is like a subcutaneous 
injection ; it gets undertheskin. |earnestly hope 
that it will have as wide a circulation as its ad- 
mirable predecessors.” Harold Nicolson in D. Telegraph. 


5/- net 
e 


THE VATICAN 


AS A 
WORLD POWER 


Joseph Bernhart 


This book succeeds in the almost impossible task 
of presenting the long and complex history of 
the Papacy in a readable and vivid form without 
sacrificing balance and accuracy. It is more than 
a history : it is an interpretation. 18/- net 


MONEY TO BURN 


Horace Coon 


What happens to the money poured into charity 
trusts by American millionaires ? Is it used to 
further science, education, public welfare ? Here 
are the answers—a momentous revelation. 


1S/- net 
@ 


SOME AUSTRALIANS 
TAKE STOCK 


Editor 


J. C. G. Kevin 


Relations with Europe, domestic politics, oversea 
trades, the plight of the aborigines are all discussed 
in their relation to Australia. 10/6 net 
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THE HORSE & 


BUGGY DOCTOR 


DR. ARTHUR E. HERTZLER 


‘It is not, as some medical chronicles have been, a 
sentimental book: no good doctor can afford to 
indulge in that treacherous luxury. Dr. Hertzler 
sees life pretty steadily if he does not (and who 
can?) see it whole. By sheer force of directness 
and simplicity he achieves a vigorous, racy self- 
portrait of a resolute, kindly man who has led a 
long and useful life and has clearly had his reward 
—as most of us do. The admiring good wishes 
of one renegade fellow-practitioner follow him into 
his well-earned retirement.’ FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
in his Introduction. Published to-day. 12s 6d. 


STRANGERS 
EVER Y WHERE 


authentic refugee stories 
PEM 
‘The’ book has moved me deeply.” ELLEN 
WILKINSON, M.P. ‘It is a very moving picture of 
the lives of refugees, and my experience of the 
last six years has taught me how true a picture it 
is. Il hope there will be many found to read it. 
It deserves a large circulation.” NEVILLE LASKI, K.c. 


‘An entertaining and moving book. . . . Humour 
and pity are admirably blended.’ DAILY HERALD. 
Fully illustrated. 7s 6d. 


MIPAM 


a Tibetan novel 
LAMA YONGDEN 


‘A story that will be found deeply impressive.’ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. ‘Something quite 
new and strange .. . a very enlightening book.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. * The pictures «which it 


presents of Tibetan life and character are many- 
sided and alluring.” JOHN O° LONDON’S WEEKLY. 
‘A fascinating book.” MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. 
‘In a season that has already been marked by 
fiction of an unusual kind Mipam will take its 
place among the most interesting and curious 


novels.” SCOTSMAN. ‘I recommend this book, not 
only to anyone interested in Tibet, but to anyone 
who wants “literature of escape” in the best 
sense of the words.’ YORKSHIRE POST.  * This 
exceptionally interesting novel. BIRMINGHAM 
GAZETTE. Just Published. 8s 6d. 


% Read also Alexandra David-Neel’s . BUDDHISM 
DOCTRINES AND ITS METHODS, a book written not f 
orientalist but for the ordinary cultured read 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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Wind, is one aged and autocratic spinster. Unfortunately Mr. Oke, 
too ingenious by half, has used a movie technique, building his 
book of hundreds of short shots, each taken from the point of 
view of one or other among the characters. But often one has to 
read thirty lines of this character’s thoughts before discovering 
who it is that is thinking. This hinders the current and irritates 
the reader: bridge-passages are difficult to handle, but to omit 
them is more cowardly than clever. But for this defect, Strange 
Island Story would be the perfect novel for reading in the Blue 
Train. 

Kind Relations is a leisurely affair recommended for use in a 
Devonshire garden. We watch through a little boy’s eyes the 
impression made by the jealousies and squabbles of the elders 
to whom he is encharged. He adores Nanny, likes Aunts Anne and 
Margaret, dislikes Aunt Emma. But Nanny likes Aunt Emma 
and dislikes Aunts Margaret and Anne. Mr. Liddell’s account 
of the boy’s feelings and thought is so uncommonly convincing 
that one suspects the book to be largely autobiographical. A 
child’s feelings about sex, religion, other children and the tiresome 
behaviour of grown-ups could hardly be more accurately recon- 
structed. An accomplished novel, neither boring nor exciting. 

The course of true love, in Purposes of Love, does not run smooth. 
Vivian is a nurse, and usually overtired. Mic is a pathologist, and 
has had velleities for his own sex. But the ending is happy. Miss 
Renault is sometimes a little embarrassing in a way that may well 
make her future novels exceedingly popular. It is not merely that 
she calls a bed a bed, but the conversation before, during and 
after is very, very cultured. The background, a hospital in the 
Midlands, is admirably drawn ; and if there are people who do 
not understand why there is a shortage of candidates in the nursing 
profession, they have only to read this book. For who would wish 
to be overworked, underpaid, clad in garments as unpractical as 
they are unbecoming, subjected to grotesque Victorian conventions 
and bullied by the sour, the jealous, and the elderly ? There is, 
it seems, one consolation. Matrons are so preoccupied with looking 
for make-up and ordinary flirtations, that they have no eyes for the 
éormitory fun taking place beneath their noses. This first novel 
is fluent and intelligent, but one does not look forward to its 
successor without alarm. ROGER GALWAY 
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y 
Harold Nicolson 


Raymond Mortimer—New Statesman :— 
“Wise, witty, 
enlightening.” 


comprehensive and 


Times Literary Supplement :— 


** An excellent introduction for those who 
want to learn without undue pain and 
trouble the ABC of diplomacy.” 


Alwyn Parker—Spectator :— 


“He shows firm grasp of his great 
subject, unity of argument, reflective 
originality . . .” 

Library Edition (Home University Library) 5s. net. 


Please send for 
descriptive list of the 190 volumes. 
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MEIN ANTI-KAMPF 


Die Revolution des Nihilismus. By HERMANN RAUSCHNING. 
Europa Verlag. tos. 6d. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of any real understanding 
of Nazi Germany is its spiritual isolation. Analysing according 
to English categories its economic and political structure, we fall 
either into paroxysms of fear or paroxysms of laughter, or, even 
worse, we laugh and cry alternately. If, on the other hand, we 
try, by a process of “‘ empathy,” to soak ourselves in the Nazi 
mythology and imaginatively to live according to the Nazi way of 
life, we lose all contact with normal reality. The hard facts of 
everyday life become hallucinations, while the dreams, which we 
had feared or laughed at, become themselves a new and stark 
reality. Only with a violent jerk can we pull ourselves back to 
English life, and even then we are haunted by the feeling that in 
Europe to-day there are two worlds, each claiming exclusive 
reality, whose inhabitants, though they may be in physical contact 
and even in deadly conflict, fail to recognise each other’s existence. 

Dr. Rauschning’s remarkable book permits those hardy 
adventurers, who can tolerate five hundred pages of unadulterated 
and unco-ordinated German philosophising, to enter the Nazi 
Hades. Like Odysseus we drink the blood and speak with its 
strange inhabitants ; but, like him, we find on our return that no 
mortal language will express our experiences. Die Revolution 
des Nihilismus is a strictly esoteric work whose meaning is almost 
uncommunicable to any but the initiated. The process begun 
by Fichte and Hegel has been completed by Moeller van der Bruck 
and Rosenberg. German thought has philosophised itself into 
a purely German world. 

Dr. Rauschning, one-time Nazi and president of the Danzig 
senate, although he is a bitter critic of the present Nazi regime, 
remains within the closed system of German political mysticism. 
His book is neither a factual account of his own disillusionment 
nor an analysis of the Nazi system, but a high-flown treatise as 
shapeless and as metaphysical as Mein Kampf itself. Associated 
in earlier days with the 7atkreise, that brilliant group of intellectual 
romantics which was the contact between the Nazis and army 
circles, he was one of those who saw in Hitler a revolutionary 
instrument which in skilful hands might be exploited for old- 
fashioned nationalist ends. Like Pastor Niemdller he is anti- 
Liberal, anti-democratic and anti-Marxist to the core, a perfect 
example of those respectable conservatives to whose lukewarm 
loyalty the fall of the German Republic was largely due. The 
bitterness of his hatred should not blind us to the fact that, if 
he detests Hitler, he also disdains most of the ideals which a 
democrat holds most dear. 

He is indeed one of those unfortunates who desired a national 
without a social revolution. In the tradition of Bismarck, he 
worships order and tradition and is surprised and appalled to 
find that not only Jews and Marxists, but Prussian officers too, 
have lost their prestige and power in the new Germany. The drum- 
mer, who was to obey their instructions, has taken command 
and dismissed his superior officers. But still, with sad perseverance, 
he yearns for a regenerate Germany under a restored monarchy, 
in which the army shall regain control and grant to Germans 
that freedom which is their due. In his own words he desires 
** a rebirth of the state out of the army element, out of the clarified 
and purified spirit of real soldierliness, of a Christian-Western, 
not of a revolutionary rank and file.” These ideals remind me of 
an evening which I spent in 1934 with a member of the Tatkreise. 
After drinking heavily, we drove together hour after hour through 
the Mark, and every now and then he would stop the car in the 
middle of a village and say “* Breathe the Prussian air: hence will 
come our real revolution, the restoration of Prussian order and 
Prussian honour.”” Then we would drive on and repeat the process. 

Were Die Revolution des Nihilismus solely concerned with Dr. 
Rauschning’s own brand of romantic militarism, it would be of 
small interest to us. What gives it its special and overwhelming 
importance is that it is the first inside picture of the Nazi Party, 
its leadership, organisation and plans. If we remember that its 
author is an old-fashioned Prussian traditionalist, we can extract 
from it a first-rate account of the impact of National Socialism 
upon the army class. Its judgments are not our judgments, but 
the facts which it relates are evidence upon which our judgments 
must be built. 

For Dr. Rauschning stands close enough to the Nazi warlords to 
know exactly who they are and to hate them as only a half-brother 
can hate. With his worship of the Prussian tradition, he sees 


them as the leaders of a permanent and directionless revolution, 
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Publication on 28th February. 


MEMOIRS OF A SPANISH 
NATIONALIST 


By Antonio Bahamonde, Ex-Commissioner for 
Propaganda for His Excellency Don Gonzalo” 
Queipo de Llano, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Southern Nationalist Spain. 


140 pp., 16 facsimiles of documents, etc. 
Of all Booksellers, price 6d. 


UNITED EDITORIAL LIMITED 
Il Great Turnstile, London, W.C.|I. 
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THE PETITION RALLY 


AT THE 


EMPRESS HALL 


SPEAKER : 


SiR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
SUNDAY, MARCH 12, 7 p.m. 


BOOK NOW APPLY : 
MEETINGS DEPT. 
TICKETS THE PETITION COMMITTEE 
2,6 & I/- CLIFFORDS INN, E.C.4 











AT LAST... 


THE WHOLE STORY! 


To those who know the value of the U.S.S.R. to the cause of 
peace, the History of the Communist Party is of vital interest. 
All the questions, which awakened interest in the Soviet 
Union brings forward, are answered clearly and concisely. 
The part played in the maintenance of a bulwark of peace by 
the Communist Party is clearly portrayed here. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION. 

Beginning with the last years of the 19th century, the book 
surveys the whole field of the Russian Revolution and the 
construction of the Soviet State. ' 

This history shows the development of Socialism and the 
liberation of a people from tyranny. Everyone interested in 
the reace policy of the Soviet Union should make a point of 
reading this book, which is breaking all records. 

4,000 sold in 4 days. 

Complete sale of the First Edition is certain within a few days. 
Make sure of your copy, at the Amazing Bargain Price of 
1/6 (2/- Post Free). 364 pages. Beautifully Bound. 








Fill in this coupon and post direct to :— 


Collet’s, 66 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


postage. 

















I enclose 2/- for History of the C.P.S.U. and 
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Incorporating THE BOOKMAN 
Edited by R. A. ScorT-JAMES 
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MARCH 
This number is specially devoted to the 
memory of W. B. Yeats. 


FOUR NEW POEMS 
W. B. Yeats 


which were written as recently as last autumn, and therefore 
represent almost his last work. 


7 + TTC T 

THE POET OF VISION 

w . 
T T . 
Henry W. Nevinson 

in which the author, in the course of a general appreciation 
of Yeats’s work, recalls many personal talks with him and 
recollections of his early days. 


YEATS AS POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHER 
J. M. Hone 


Mr. Hone, who perhaps knows as much about Yeats and his 
circle as any man living, writes now particularly upon his 
influence on Irish public life. 


There are: 


Mr. R. A. Seott-James in his Editorial Notes 
recalls conversations with Yeats in his middle life, and some 
interviews with him during the last year. 

An unusually interesting photograph of Yeats, taken recently 
in the South of France, is reproduced in photogravure. 


HEIL, PHOEBUS! 
An ironical sketch, in which Mr. Harold M. Harris shows 


how Mr. Gaston Phoebus, in Disraeli’s Lothair, anticipated 
the utterances of Herr Hitler and General Goering. 


TOWN REFUGEES TO 
COUNTRY 
R. C. K. Ensor 


Is an article showing what might be done to make suitable 
provision for children evacuated from the towns in time of war. 
SHORT STORIES BY 
Richard Oke : Charles Furbank : Adam de Hegedus 
Lamentofthe Landless,a poem, by RUTH PITTER 
Reviews of new books by: Edmund Blunden, Herbert 
Sidebotham, V. S. Pritchett, David Thomson, Richard Church, 
Stephen Spender, Graham Greene, E. G. Collieu, H. G. 
Nicholas, Olaf Stapledon, Evelyn Underhill, F. M. Stenton, 
Ronald Lewin, Ashley Sampson, Charles Williams, 
E. H. W. Meyerstein, Richard David, Sean O’Faolain, 

and Austin Clarke. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES and LINE DRAWINGS. 

REGULAR FEATURES—Art, Drama, Films, Music, etc. 
At all 


10 =" Two Shillings stalls 


pages 
Postal subscription 27s. yearly to any address 
Send for Special Offer 


to New Subscribers 








FARLEIGH PRESS PUBLICITY 


10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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smmensely creative but creative only of engines of destruction. 
Having served within it he recognises their élite as a murder gang 
bound to each other by knowledge of each other’s crimes, and 
trained to cruelty, not by battle with their opponents (who never 
gave them any trouble) but by the deadly rivalries and clandestine 
struggles within the party. They do not regard war-preparations, 
as Bismarck did, as a means to an end, since war and the preparation 
for war are themselves the revolutionary act. They do not, as 
Bismarck did, wield force for the conservation of a sacred order, 
but they construct their state machine for the annihilation of 
order and tradition in Germany and throughout the world. In 
brief, National Socialism has not only, under the guidance of its 
superiors, purified Germany of Marxism and Democracy; but it 
has vulgarised the Prussian spirit, invaded the Holy of Holies of 
the High Command and levelled every class in Germany down 
to abject servitude, till even the army is an instrument of their 
nihilistic assertion of sterile, purposeless power. 

Such is the nightmare which haunts those conservatives who 
were the associates of the Nazis in their early crimes. Under the 
Republic the army had been a state within the state; under the 
Nazis it hoped to. become a dictatorship within the dictatorship. 
Revolution, Dr. Rauschning admits, was impossible in 1933 
without military connivance, but even in 1934 the army leaders 
realised that, although Hitler was compelled to shoot Réhm, 
he was really on his side. Since then he has had his revenge, 
bringing the huge conscript army under Nazi control, arming 
the S.S. as his anti-conservative praetorian guard, and finally 
last week bringing all the police under Himmler’s control. The 
mousetrap has closed, and last year Blomberg told Dr. Rauschning 
that, in the consultations about the rape of Austria, his position 
was that of a Court Jester, free to criticise his monarch, because 
his criticisms were harmless jibes. 

For us the most valuable parts of this book are the descriptions 
of the author’s own discussions with the Fithrer. As he points 
out (though he does not apply it to himself) Hitler owes his success 
to his ability to see through the pretensions of “the powers 
that be” both in Germany and Europe. He measures his 
opponents not by their reputations but by their actual striking 
power. Hating bankers, industrialists, trade-unions and 











in a practical way 


Many thousands of Homeless, 
Destitute Men and Women are 
received annually during the Night 
hoursinChurchArmy Central London 
Emergency Shelters. Our planistohelp 
them in a practical way—by providing 
WORK as well as food and shelter. 


it costs £5 so to help 100 
Homeless Men or Women 


Please send a gift to Preb. Carlile, C.H.,D.D., 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 





























churches, he permitted them to negotiate terms of co-operation 
—0or appeasement. Once the concessions were made and the 
terms signed, he never troubled to observe them, since, by coming 
to terms, his adversaries had weakened their powers of resistance. 
“Win the real power first, and then negotiate peace, since one 
cannot overestimate the stupidity of the bourgeoisie,” said Hitler 
to the author: and again, “I am willing to sign non-aggression 
pacts with anyone. Why should one not do people the favour of 
signing treaties, if they are fools enough to suppose that anything 
is thereby achieved.” Just as it was the “ snobbish nonchalance ”’ 
of the Reichswehr which caused its downfall, so too it is the mixture 
of contempt and fear and sense of honour in his foreign opponents 
which has given him his bloodless victories abroad. The Nazi 
view, according to Dr. Rauschning, is that the world war is over. 
Got straf England is now unnecessary, since England has lost 
already. 

Die Revolution des Nthilismus is the book of an utterly defeated 
man. Dr. Rauschning cannot wish for the success of the Nazi 
drive to world domination, but he is too loyal a German to desire 
German defeat. His friends have betrayed Germany to her 
destroyers, and since they have ‘no understanding of democracy 
or Socialism, they see their own humiliation as the supreme 
disaster. It is tragic that he could not find new hope in the follow- 
ing anecdote which he relates. 

“‘ A great industrialist told me in 1934 that the Communist 
Deputy Frau X, a simple working woman, was with him after 
dinner in his library and happened to walk past his bookcase. 
Unconsciously she stroked the books with her hand and said 
‘I don’t envy you your silver, your china or your good food. 
But I do envy you these books.’ Shortly afterwards the local 
Nazi boss happened to call. ‘ What do you want with all these 
books,’ he said. ‘ Waste of time and money! That sort of tripe 
does not interest us to-day.’ ”’ 

Perhaps it is neither from the Prussian conservatives nor from 
the Nazi bosses but from the simple working people that the 
regenerate Germany will arise. R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


THE THUNDERER MADE 


History of the “ Times,” 1841-1884. Printing House Square. 
15s. 

There is something one cannot help admiring in the dog-like 
loyalty of a journalist to his journal. I have known men whose 
love of the paper they served was of a piece with Old Brooke’s 
love of Rugby or Kosciusko’s of Poland; and I have no doubt 
that if we could raise Mr. Pott to life we should detect in him one 
redeeming feature, a Spartan devotion to the Eatanswill Gazette. 

This sentiment is plain to see in the writers of this book ; they 
love the Times, and this love has carried them through the 
enormous labour of writing the history of the paper’s first century. 
Four years ago, in The Thunderer in the Making, they brought 
that history down to the retirement of Barnes, the man who, with 
John Walter II, really “ made” it; the present volume covers 
the reign of Delane and his Diadochi. 

Barnes had been called by the trembling Lyndhurst the most 
powerful man in England; it remained to be seen whether 
Delane could keep up the same regime of terror. For a time he 
certainly did keep it up: a large part of the book is filled with 
accounts of the way in which Cabinet Ministers came cringing to 
him as if he had been a Dictator and they modern Premiers begging 
for “‘appeasement.”” He was, it is true, often willing to spare 
the rod—for a price. Naturally enough, there were whispers of 
bribery ; and it is certain that Napoleon III, who read no other 
English newspaper, made the attempt to oil the editorial palm. 
Delane always denied, and with truth, that he received money. 
What he wanted, and what he got, was information. Thus we 
find Clarendon, Aberdeen, Granville, and even, after a bitter 
contest, Palmerston, seeking and gaining the support of the 
autocrat, and showing themselves more or less willing to provide 
the guid pro quo. 

Why there should have been this fear is hard for us in these 
days to see; but it was really due to the narrowness of the 
franchise even after 1832. The Times appealed, on the whole, 
to the electorate of the thirty years between 1832 and 1867; and 
the “‘ taxes on knowledge ”’ set it on an almost unassailable pedestal. 
No sooner were these removed than it was unable to dictate opinion 
as it had done ; and other great newspapers arose to deprive it of 
its practical monopoly. 

The authors of this book do not disguise Delane’s faults and 
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Entre nous! 


- 


“I’ve been mistaken for a gentleman in my oldest Goss 
suit,” remarked a customer. 


Goss had to confess the other day that he had been so 
preoccupied making clothes for other people that he had 
only two suits to his name. The one he was wearing 
was of the 1933 vintage! 


A customer had admired this old suit, saying how well 
it fitted Goss, but adding that it was easy to keep one’s 
clothes fresh-looking if one had a good stock of suits! 
So ashamed was Goss that he put four suits in hand for 
himself at once ! 


We leave readers to find for themselves the moral, if any. 
We have seen some amazingly old young-looking veterans 
in the way of Goss suits. It is always rather hard on the 
good tailor that his suits look well until they almos¢ 
literally fall to pieces. 


If anyone thinks cheap clothes are economical let him 
try a so-called made-to-measure suit from one of the 
mass-production stores, even one of the best in London ! 
We are content to wait a month or two for his 
disillusionment ! 


Goss takes infinite pains over his tailoring. For many 
years he has practised as a first-class tailor and has had 
the pleasure of serving a great many “ New Statesman 
and Nation” readers. Rarely has he acquired a new 
customer through this journal who has not become a 
regular one. 


’ 


“New Statesman” readers are easy customers because 
they generally know exactly what they want. If any 
present difficulties it is those who say that so long as 
they conform with the ordinary rules of decency they 
don’t care how they look. 


No matter how easy or how difficult you are, Goss will 
do all that a long-suffering yet dignified servility, backed 
by skilled craftsmanship, can do. Ring Goss and say 
when you are coming for a trial suit, and he will be 
delighted to see to your order personally. 


A Goss lounge suit or overcoat of the very best 
materials costs from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst 
there is a good selection of thoroughly dependable 
materials costing from Six to Eight Guineas for a 
suit or overcoat. Dress suits from Nine Guineas. 


-* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


‘Phone: City 7159 








BEFORE IT IS 
TOO LATE-:- 





HOMELESS, HATED, HOPELESS— 600,000 doomed to 
a living death in Germany unless you will rescue them 
soon. Christians as well as Jews, many of them children 
who once had no fear of life. What will you give to the 
Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees, so that they may 
be removed to safety here while awaiting settlement 
overseas ? 

They will not be allowed to take the jobs of British 

workers here or receive unemployment benefit. 

The Trades Unions are satisfied about that. 


Because we in this country are free to show our pity, 
will you not give yourself the joy of giving? Are not 
these lives worth saving? Then give—before it is too late! 


TEAR OUT THIS FORM NOW * 


Here is my gift to the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees. 


Name 


LORD BALDWIN FUND FOR REFUGEES 


T } 
4 


Pare 2s ee 


This advertisement is one of a series issued by the Committee of the 
Lord Baldwin Fund to tell the public about its aims and activities. 
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errors; and indeed, the impression one receives from this book 
is little more favourable than the one we had before. It is clear 
that beyond a deep-rooted hatred of “‘ democracy” he had no 
consistent principles. He seemed to lead public opinion because 
he followed his constituents—the members of the London clubs— 
and the leading articles meekly echoed their chatter. Thus in 
April, 1854, he confessed to Bright that in his opinion war with 
Russia was unnecessary. The clubs thought otherwise ; and ere 
long the Times became the loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 
It was hatred of democracy that determined his fatal advocacy of 
the Southern cause in the American Civil War; and the North, 
Jabouring under the usual foreign error that the Times represented 
the genera! British feeling, was exasperated to fury. Nor was the 
South placated ; in fact, a proposal was mooted that the two sides 
should make peace for the purpose of jointly attacking Britain. 

But this power—almost a monopoly—could not last. In 1855 
what Feargus O’Connor called “the Whig plague-spot ’’—the 
stamp-duty—was abolished, and almost immediately the Daily 
Telegraph came out for a penny, to be followed by scores of others. 
In 1861, after a memorable conflict with the Lords, the last of the 
“taxes on knowledge” was abolished by Gladstone; and the 
unique position of the Times was stormed. A few years later, its 
war-correspondents were outclassed by Archibald Forbes of the 
Daily News. In the "fifties the circulation of the Times was double 
that of any other paper, and as a well-known cartoon shows, there 
must have been ten or a dozen readers for every purchaser. In the 
’seyenties and “eighties another paper boasted “the largest 
circulation in the world”’; and later still it was yet others that, 
appealing to millions, threatened Ministers with sad overthrow 
and dire eclipse. 

But the Times has retained another kind of supremacy. 
Thousands who care nothing for its leaders and loathe its politics 
still read it for its general articles and other admirable features. 
In these, though they started in his time, Delane took little interest. 
He cared nothing for books, and the reviews which gave the 
paper so much prestige came out almost without his noticing them. 
It is pleasing to speculate what he would have thought of the 
cross-word puzzle which, as I know from a good many people, is 
the only thing that induces them to pay twopence a day for a paper 
they otherwise dislike intensely Perhaps the most fascinating 
chapter in a fascinating book is the one which deals with the 
reviews contributed to it during these forty years. Some are 
to-day unintentionally amusing—Scott’s poems would probably 
endure, and Byron’s possibly, but Shelley and Wordsworth were, 
in the phrase of an old English poem, “‘ as dead as a door-nail, to 
deem the sooth.” Other reviews are remarkable for their keen 
perception, and would, I think, repay reprinting. 

Many of one’s former ideas have been corrected, or at least 
modified, by the perusal of this volume. I will mention one. 
Readers of Tom Mozley’s Reminiscences are inclined to think of 
him as a mere gossip, and third-rate even in that character. It is 
clear from what is revealed here that he had real vivacity and 


force. E. E. KELLETT 


THE VARIOUS EYE 


Taste and Temperament. By JOAN EvANs. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

This book seems to me a valuable and most interesting survey 
of hitherto unexplored territory. An advance in the theory of 
aesthetics can be made only with the help of applied psychology, 
but, unfortunately, psychologists seem usually to be deficient in 
aesthetic feeling. The first merit of this book is that Dr. Evans 
obviously is herself responsive to visual art. She is also a clear 
and succinct writer. Having defined aesthetics as the study of 
the relation between the man who perceives beauty and the object 
that he finds beautiful, she continues: ‘“ This relation between 
the perceiver and the thing perceived is subject to a double 
variation : not only the works of art that are found beautiful, but 
also the men who perceive them vary to a degree that disconcerts 
the philosopher.” She then attempts a classification of men 
based on the ancient hypothesis of innate, consistent and per- 
manent temperaments. (The introduction of the word “ innate ” 
seems to me hazardous and unnecessary—is it not possible that 
temperaments are as often determined by post-natal events as by 
heredity ?) Following Galen and Kant, she chooses to dis- 


tinguish four main types, and takes her terminology from Jung 
and Dr. Murdo Mackenzie. 
classification : 
amplification or simplification as a standard of value.’’) 


(The latter used two criteria for 
“the speed of reaction and the acceptance of 
The four 


temperaments are called “Slow Extravert,”’ “ Quick Extravert,”’ 
“ Slow Introvert”’ and “ Quick Introvert.” Before describing 
these types, I should like to emphasise one point: the value and 
interest of Dr. Evans’s book do not depend either upon the 
terminology she has adopted or upon the classification as applied 
by her in detail. This book is important, because it is the first 
study of the “‘ perceiver,” as far as I know, that substitutes 
for the “ Abstract Man,” beloved by theoreticians, categories of 
temperament in which the reader can recognise himself and his 
friends. 

The Slow Extravert is methodical and practical, a scholar, 
a soldier, a museum official, an organiser or a collector. He likes 
to find a moral justification for art; “he is usually willing to 
follow the first great philosopher of his temperament, Aristotle, 
in considering art to be mainly mimetic,” or he will welcome a 
mathematical explanation. He likes works of art for their 
associations, and rarely experiences “ the disinterested emotion of 
delight felt through contemplation.” He generally belongs to 
the “ motor ”’ type, finding a genuine aesthetic pleasure in terms of 
muscular stress, and easily accepts therefore the doctrine of 
Einfiihlung or Empathy. He delights in technical ability, he likes 
bareness, or ornament that is allusive. Among the artists here 
classified as Slow Extraverts are Castagno, Michelangelo, Titian, 
Griiewald, Breughel, Rubens, Rembrandt, Hals, the realistic 
Dutch genre painters, Ruysdael, Hogarth, Goya, Ingres, Delacroix, 
Daumier and Frith. The Slow Extravert excels in portrait- 
painting, and sometimes he delights in portraying cruelty. 
The severity of the Cistercian Abbeys and the Escorial is also 
characteristic of this type. 

The Quick Extravert is sociable, adaptable, greatly affected by 
fashion, the actor, the salesman, the courtier, the courtesan—and 
also the mystic. He enjoys in art the dream-inducing quality, 
the amorous and the ecstatic. Among Quick Extravert artists are 
Botticelli, Cranach, Raphael, Tintoretto, Greco, Gainsborough, 
Blake, Boucher, Monet and Van Gogh. Gothic, Rococo and Art 
Nouveau and all art that rebels against the laws of gravity can be 
ascribed to the Quick Extravert, and he is apt to set colour above 
form. 

The Slow Introvert is contemplative, sometimes slothful or 
defeatist, a Platonist rather than an Aristotelean; he admires 
simplicity, and gets little positive pleasure from the eye, usually 
preferring music. The Slow Introvert artist is apt to be 
melancholy in mood, to depend upon tonal relations and to prefer 
a frontal character in composition. Domenico Veneziano, 
Van der Goes, Catena, Durer, de Hoogh, Velasquez, Vermeer, 
David, Cézanne and Seurat are among the artists placed in this 
category. 

The Quick Introvert is active, curious, enthusiastic, impatient, 
interested in cause and effect, fond of travel in places enhanced 
by the works of man. He may be a revivalist or a humanitarian 
agnostic. He is not burdened but stimulated by the actual world, 
he will forgive anything but boredom. He is “ generally capable 
of an aesthetic emotion that is disinterested and profound.’ He 
enjoys rich colours and intricacy of form. He likes decorative art, 
natural appearances made more formal and rhythmic than they 
generally appear, loves the art of China and France, dislikes that 
of Germany. The Quick Introvert artist is particularly attracted 
to decoration and landscape. He likes curves, he has a strong 
sense of weight, and his compositions tend to be static. He has a 
gift for simplification, but also delights in elaborate detail when it 
is decorative rather than realistic. Instances of this type are 
Piero della Francesca, Simone Martini, Mantegna, Bronzino, 
Claude, Reynolds, Chardin, Richard Wilson, Cotman, Corot, 
Manet and Maillol. 

Though I am not qualified to criticise these categories as a psycho- 
logist, I find some of Dr. Evans’s suggestions very surprising. 
Ingres, for instance, and perhaps Raphael seem to me to have 
more in common with the Slow Introverts than with the 
artists among whom she places them. I doubt whether a 
taste for Rubens and a taste for Empire decoration are signs of 
the same temperament. The individual, Dr. Evans maintains, 
is apt to find a peculiarly congenial quality in works of art produced 
by one of his own temperament; and while it is the serious 
student’s aim to recognise the excellence or potency of works 
belonging to all four categories, “ yet this recognition of artistic 
validity for another type can never have the same assurance or 
give the same delight as the aesthetic contemplation of a work 
of art with which the observer himself is in harmony.’ If A and B 
differ about the comparative merits of Greco and Ingres, we 
should conclude not that one of them is more aesthetically sensitive 
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than the other, but that they belong to different psychological 
categories. Dr. Evans seems to exaggerate the limitations im- 
posed by temperament. (Let me use myself as the guinea-pig 
most easily available for experiment.) I am described in her 
account of the Quick Introvert (even my rooms, as she says, 
are over-full and untidy). But among the painters she lists, my 
favourites, I notice, come from all four classes. I find Rubens, 
Botticelli and Cézanne no less “‘ congenial ”’ than my fellow Quick 
Introverts, Piero and Chardin. It is true, on the other hand, that 
I respond feebly to the Flemish Primitives and dislike almost 
all German painting—a limitation that Dr. Evans considers highly 
characteristic of the Quick Introvert. 

At this point I begin to wonder whether Dr. Evans has not 
confused two issues. I recognise the general validity of her 
classification of artists, which seems to me helpful. (Thus it 
revealed to me the curious similarity between Catena and Seurat.) 
I also recognise the validity of her classification of “‘ perceivers.” 
But I am doubtful about the identity of the two classifications. 
The Slow Introvert, we are told, rarely turns his mind to the 
understanding of concrete works of visual art ; and it is “‘ charac- 
teristic that for him music should be the dominant art; poetry 
the next, and the visual arts no more than the vaguest background.”’ 
The Slow Extravert, again, “has perhaps less spontaneous 
appreciation of visual art than the men of any other type ; and for 
this reason is the man most apt to lay down the law about it.” 
(At least one eminent art-critic I recognise in this description : 
though he seems to have no eyes for seeing the difference between 
good pictures and bad pictures, his aesthetic generalisations are 
usually choughtful and stimulating.) The Slow Extravert rarely 
experiences “ the disinterested emotion of delight felt through 
contemplation,’’ and his usual point of view is expressed by Byron 
in the words “ I know nothing of painting and detest it, unless it 
reminds me of something I have seen or think it possible to see.” 

It now seems to me probable that no painters, at least no good 
painters, belong to either of these “‘ Slow” types. And I wonder 
whether the four temperaments attributed to painters are not 
subdivisions of the two “ Quick”? temperaments attributed to 
perceivers, the Romantics being Extraverts, the Classics Introverts ? 
Moreover, I become increasingly doubtful about the terminology. 
The Germans, as a people, seem to me much more introverted 
than the Italians, yet their art, according to Dr. Evans, seems 
usually extraverted. 

The one field, according to the author, in which her study may 
be of practical value is that of education. “ It is the duty of every 
man to discover what works of art he truly admires, and the duty 
of every educationist to set him on the right path of discovery.” 
Training in art-appreciation she condemns as dangerous, and 
children ‘‘ may be taught to look at works of art from the historical 
or technical point of view, but they should not be taught to admire 
what their teacher considers admirable.’”’ I should add that the 
book helps us to recognise the limitations imposed upon our 
taste by our temperament. It will not help me to enjoy Memling, 
but I hope it may prevent me from ever taking pride in my 
deficiencies. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


GARDENING SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY 


Gardening Heresies and Devotions. By WILLIAM BowYER 
Honey. Faber. tos. 6d. 

The title of Mr. Honey’s book is far more provocative than its 
contents. Far from being a mauvais esprit, he is extremely sound 
and sensible. Indeed, the only real heresy I could detect in him 
as the author of a gardening book, was his most acceptable rejection 
of the sickening phraseology usual in such books and of the attitude 
implied by such phraseology, an attitude obnoxious in the extreme 
to any realistic gardener. Mr. Honey loathes the expressions 
** old-world,” “‘ art-shades,”’ “‘ roses of olden days,” “‘ blaze of 
colour,’ as much as I or any reasonable person. He can talk 
about trellises and pergolas with a healthy dislike of rusticity or 
mock simplicity; about herbaceous borders with admirably 
unsentimental sense; about Miss Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. 
William Robinson with the balanced admiration that both those 
great gardeners deserve ; about birds, grey squirrels, and pylons 
in the same realistic tone. He likes birds, but “ that birds should 
arouse sentiment more than (say) cats or elephants points, I think, 
to a variety of the pathetic fallacy.” How right, how true. About 
pylons he feels that “‘ the free forms of Nature cannot be hurt by 
the proximity of a straightforward piece of engineering as long as 


it takes the most efficient and simple form, and no attempt is 
made to decorate it.”” Again, how right, how true. This ad- 
mizable good sense travels all through his book like a solid thread 
on which all his ideas are strung. 

On matters of taste too (though, as he rightly remarks, taste is 
proverbially not worth arguing about), I found myself almost 
invariably in agreement with him. His appreciation of form as 
no less important than colour, and of careful grouping as preferable 
to mere indiscriminate massing, carries this vital point of modern 
gardening a step further. His sensitive appraisal of individual 
flowers is usefully supported by his ability to describe them— 
no easy task, as anyone who has attempted it will agree. How 
well he writes, for instance, of the great Mourning iris: “‘A 
preference for a soft and shapeless prettiness, for a Gypsophila 
cloud or the confused pink of Clarkia, rather than for the grand 
cutline and sombre magnificent colour of Iris Susiana implies 
a difference of taste which is fundamental, unbridgable. .. . 
The form (of Iris Susiana) recalls the wilder baroque fancies of 
the Venetian glass-blowers of the seventeenth century.”’ It could 
not be better said. 

Of course on some points I must inevitably differ. Mr. Honey’s 
opinion of the scent of lupins and Crown Imperials surprised me : 
the first, which reminds me (especially in the tree-lupins), of 
nothing so much as Mr. Honey’s own name to him seems 
merely “‘malodorous”’; the second, which to me suggests a 
mixture of garlic and something even more unpleasant, reminds 
him of roasting coffee. Well, well. Then, again, I think a 
heresy he might well have supported is the revisal of the orthodox 
idea that red roses which fade to purple should be discouraged : 
some red roses which have this habit fade to a really beautiful 
subfusc colour, which, rightly placed, contributes great value. 
And if he thinks Jris fulva ‘‘ a rather washed-out shade of red- 
purple,”’ then all I can say is that his Jris fulva must be very 
different from the one I know. And he must have been very 
unfortunate with his Iris Kempferi whose colouring he finds 
“dry and chalky.’ I was sorry also to find him repeating the 
old belief that yew hedges are of too slow a growth for the gardening 
outlook that usually prevails to-day. This may be true of certain 
soils, but as it is certainly not true of others I think the disparage- 
ment needs qualification. 

But these are minor points. A more serious criticism of an 
otherwise excellent and suggestive book is one which can nearly 
always be applied to such works : that it does not contain enough 
practical advice. It is all very well to be told what to grow, but 
most of us also require to be told how best to treat it. Mr. Honey 
might have been less parsimonious with his cultural notes (which, 
after all, can always be relegated to an appendix). He inserts 
a note of the type I mean on the treatment of the difficult, beautiful 
regelio-cyclus irises, so clear and useful that it made me impatient 
for more. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


The Social Function of Science. By J.D. Bernat. Routledge, 
12s. 6d. 

Science is concerned with the organisation and extension of 
knowledge and with the application of the fruits of this activity 
to human welfare. When scientific advances in either field conform 
with dominant social and political ideas, or when they do not 
appear to conflict with these ideas, they are accepted, either tacitly 
or overtly, by the world outside science. When they conflict 
they are attacked as being disruptive and destructive, and science 
becomes branded as the enemy of mankind. But in spite of the 
frequent opposition to the spread of scientific ideas, history shows 
that, when sound, they inevitably become part of the general 
structure of social thought. The attitude of the Church to the 
ideas of Galileo and Darwin, for example, was a fruitless opposition, 
and the efforts of private individuals, like Ruskin and Gissing, 
who have ever been ready to rail against science, have been even 
less effective. ‘“‘ I hate and fear science,” wrote Gissing, ‘‘ because 
for long to come if not for ever, it will be the remorseless enemy 
of mankind . . . destroying all simplicity and gentleness of life, 
all the beauty of the world.”’ Such may be the feelings of frank 
opponents of science. They are not the declared opinions of the 
world at large—whatever it may feel secretly—for the voices of 
the Gissings and Ruskins are inevitably drowned in the din of 
steel foundries, and silenced by the riches born of ever-new 
scientific discoveries. “‘ Those who employ research,” com-, 


mented the Times some two weeks ago, in its review of the Report 
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of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, “ reap 
their reward.” Yes, they reap their reward. But the scientist 
who is responsible for this reward is left to stare bewildered into 
a social mirror in which he is mostly reflected as the secret slave 
of industry, a provisioner of armouries, and a destroyer of Faith— 
anything but what he sees himself within his own world. For 
most scientists, it must be insisted, are primarily concerned only 
with things which extend the bounds of human experience and 
which improve the conditions in which this experience can be 
enjoyed. In the conflict between this fundamental purpose within 
science, and the distorted: conception and application of science 
in the outside world, can be read the history and the future of the 
social relations and social functions of science. 

It is this problem which Professor Bernal’s book sets out to 
analyse. It is a unique attempt to study the connections of science 
with social and economic developments and with the general 
activity of society. No one has ever before provided so com- 
prehensive an analysis of the actual working of science—whether 
it be regarded as an adventure into pure thought or as an instru- 
ment of social wealth. It is as far-reaching an indictment of the 
existing mechanisms and relations of science as was Roger Bacon’s 
attack on the scholasticism of the Middle Ages. Some of its data 
may be deficient, a few of the conclusions to which they lead may 
therefore be indefinite, and its emphasis of actual and promised 
achievements of science within a socialist state may antagonise 
some readers. It is closely documented and it is by no means 
easy reading. Even if it is all this, the searchlight it throws on 
scientific organisation and training, on the causes of the frustration 
of scientific discovery, and on the factors which to-day canalise 
most scientific activity to a destructive end, cannot but have an 
effect on the future management of science, and so on the future 
of society. 

Science, as Professor Bernal points out, is to-day a social 
nstitution which is supported both by the State and by industry. 
It has provided the machinery for the civilisation which we know, 
and it provides the means for maintaining that civilisation. It 
has reacted on social thought and it has transformed society. It 
gives us the means of satisfying our material needs. And looked 
at from a very simple point of view, it pays. The average return 
on money invested in scientific research has been shown by 
analyses of scientific expenditure to be about eight hundred 
per cent. per annum. And yet, in spite of all this, the scientist 
finds himself not only without any direct control of the immediate 
course of human affairs, but also poorly organised and subsidised. 
The total sum spent in academic, industrial, and government 
research in Great Britain each year is no more than four million 
pounds, which represents only one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
national income (and about a tenth of that spent in the United 
States). Moreover, the smallest part of this sum goes to research 
within the universities, which nevertheless contribute most to 
fundamental, as opposed to applied, research. The inadequate 
opportunities for research could not be better shown than by the 
fact that although some 3,700 trained scientists and technologists 
are turned out each year by the universities in this country, there 
are only some thirty senior research posts, with an average salary 
of £425, and 100 junior research posts of an average salary 
of £186, available each year outside industrial and government 
institutions. There must be, one feels, some strong reason for 
this anomaly, and Professor Bernal suggests it is partly to be found 
in the gap which has developed through the years between the 
scientific and non-scientific worlds. The efforts of scientists are 
generally misunderstood, because they are not interpreted to the 
world by scientists themselves, and because few of those who are 
immediately responsible for the conduct of social affairs are 
scientists. There are, for example, no scientists in the government. 
Even stranger to relate, there are very few scientists on the 
directorates of the larger electrical and chemical industries, 
organisations which owe their entire existence to science. Accord- 
ing to Professor Bernal, only thirteen of the 114 directors of nine 
firms which between them control three-quarters of the scientific 
research in this country have any scientific qualifications. But 
directors must nevertheless know of the value of scientific research, 
and they must have reasons for endowing it so lightly. 

Some possible reasons are made clear by Professor Bernal. The 
three main technical changes which result from the industrial 
application of science are, “ the increasing automatism of pro- 
duction, the greater utilisation of materials with the elimination 
of waste, and the saving of capital costs owing to more rapid 
turnover. . . . Science therefore is complementary to other means 
of reducing costs—factory organisation, speeding up of workers, 


or lowering of wages.”” The extent to which it is used will depend 
on its relative advantage compared with these other methods. 
The chief disadvantages which are often assumed to result from 
the application of science are technological unemployment, high 
obsolescence charges, and economic instability. Here, according 
to Professor Bernal, the directors of industry and commerce find 
their reasons for not subsidising scientific research more than 
they do, and for not taking advantage of the enormous profit which 
scientific research can provide. But on the other hand, no objective 
analysis can give science the main responsibility for the dis- 
advantages which result from its impact on social and industrial 
life. Professor Bernal himself lays the blame for them on the 
economic system within which science operates, and his concluding 
remark on this point does not suggest that he has any confidence 
in an immediate diminution in the existing instability of present 
society. “‘ Either science will be stifled, and the system itself go 
down in war and barbarism, or the system will have to be changed 
to let science get on with its job.” 

And the world to-day sees science mostly stifled and perverted. 
What has happened to scientific thought in Germany is already 
a matter of scientific history. What is left there of science is 
almost entirely that part which can help effectively in her aggressive 
political life. Im Socialist Russia, on the other hand, all science 
is an essential part of the State, however poorly it may be de- 
veloped on certain fronts. Comparing the two, Professor Bernal 
argues that “ the possibilities which science does offer can only be 
realised by creating a new ordered and integrated political and 
economic system on a world scale.” But he is sufficiently a realist 
to see that the world is indeed far from this goal. Nor does he 
underestimate the opposition to the implication that science 
ultimately means a unified, a co-ordinated, and a conscious control 
of the whole of social life. 

Professor Bernal’s attitude to the part which science could 
play and should play in social life is a very strong reflection of a 
change which has come over most scientists during the past few 
years. Scientists to-day understand only too well the gulf between 
the use of science for fruitful purposes and its frustration and 
employment for destructive ends. They know that research into 
the biological needs of mankind should not lag behind investiga- 
tions of man’s physical environment. And in their new social 
consciousness, they also realise that they are no more responsible 
for the perversions of science, and for the increasing use of science 
in war preparations, than are cutlers for the fact that knives are 
sometimes used in murder. The opening by Sir Richard Gregory 
of the columns of Nature to discussions of the social responsibilities 
of science, and the formation last year of a division of the British 
Association devoted to the social and international relations of 
science, are all signs of this growing awareness of scientists of 
their social responsibilities. The future of science and of society 
are inextricably bound together, and the better organised and more 
socially conscious the scientist is, the greater part will he be able 
to play in the betterment of humanity, and in the preservation of 
intellectual liberty and social justice. Macaulay, in his essay on 
Bacon, wrote of science: ‘‘ A point which yesterday was invisible 
is its goal to-day, and will be its starting point to-morrow.” There 
is no indication that science will not be at its starting post 
to-morrow. The further it is able to advance, as Professor Bernal 
shows so clearly, the better will it be able to discharge its social 
function of widening human experience and improving the 
conditions of human life. S. ZUCKERMAN 


GUSTO 


Dr. Quicksilver. The Life of Charles Lever. 
STEVENSON. Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. 

Charles Lever, wholly Irish in temperament, was half Irish by 
birth. His father, a Lancashire Englishman, came to Dublin, 
set up as a building contractor, married a Miss Julia Candler from 
County Kilkenny, and prospered; his undertakings included 
Maynooth College, two or three churches, the General Post 
Office. He remodelled the Parliament Building to house the 
Bank of Ireland. The James Levers seem to have swum the 
Dublin waters like a couple of ducks; they had, too, that par- 
ticular flair for family life that seems to belong to the period. In 
North Dublin, then out at Moatfield, the Clontarf villa, the interior 
was cosy, rosy and gay. Charles Lever’s boyhood, at home or 
with his Kilkenny cousins, was idyllic—too idyllic: it lasted a 
long time. He grew up dashing—the typical jolly fellow, set on a 
sort of full-blooded extravagance, detesting, denying the melan- 


By LIONEL 
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London 
Amusements 


MATINEES 
All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. 


AMBASSADORS. Spring Meeting. Wed.,Fri. 




















APOLLO. Gas Light. Tues. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. Varieties. Sats. 
COMEDY. Room for Two. = Tues. & Sat. 





DUCHESS. The Corn is Green. w., s., 2.30 
DUKE OF YORKS. Tues., Sat. 
KINGSWAY. To Love & To Cherish. Ty, sat. 
MERCURY. 





Nora. 

















The Playboy. Fri., Sat. 
PALACE. Under Your Hat. Wed., Sat. 
QUEEN’S. Dear Octopus. wed. & Sat. 
ST. JAMES. Geneva. Wed. & Sat. 





S. MARTIN’S. When We are Married. Ty_,Fr. 
SAVILLE. Wortha Million. wed. & Sat. 
STRAND. Little Ladyship. Thurs., Sat. 
WESTMINSTER. Doctor’s Dilemma. w.«s. 
WYNDHAM’S. Quiet Wedding. Wed. & Sat. 























BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 


























i, dh ‘ 
What that cold 
needs is 


WAPE X 


Remedies which treat only the 
symptoms of a cold (running nose, 
headache, sore throat, etc.) simply 
bottle up the germs in the system. 
To get well quickly, treat the 
CAUSE, not the effects. 


Vapex, because it is breathed from 
the handkerchief direct through the 
nasal and bronchial passages, des- 
troys the germs where they con- 
gregate, and natural relief follows. 





From your Chemist 2/- 


vig? THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 




















OPERA & BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1. 


2d. "bus from Piccadilly. (Terminus 1672.) oe to 7s. 6d. 

Tues., Feb. 28th, 7.30. TANNHAUSE 

Wed., Mar. 1st, 8.0. LA BOHEME. 

‘Thurs., Mar. 2nd,8.30. BALLET — HARL 
IN THE STREET, 





UIN 
CK- 














MATE, JUDGMENT OF 
PARIS, FACADE. 
Fri., Mar. 3rd, 8.0. MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Sat., Mar. 4th, 2.30. aes SLEEPING 
Sat., Mar. 4th, 7.45. THE SNOW MAIDEN. 
THEATRES 
AMBASSADORS. Tem. 1171. wren. 8.30. 


Mats., Wednesdays & Fridays, 2 


SPRING MEETING 
A Light Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry. _ 


APOLLO. (GERrard 2663) 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Tues. & Sat., 2.30 
GAS LIGHT 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


COMEDY. whi. 2578. Evgs., 8.30. Tu., Sat., 2.30. 
ELSIE RANDOLPH, HENRY KENDALL and 
HUGH WAKEFIELD in 


ROOM FOR TWO ao 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) Evgs..8.30,Wed., Sat.,2.30. 
ATHENE SEYLER and EML. YN WILLIAMS in 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
A Comedy by EML YN_ W IL L A AMS. 


DUKE OF YORKS. Tem. §122. 8.30. Tu., Sat.,2.30 
LUCIE MANNHEIM in 
NORA (A Doll’s House). 
AUSTIN TREVOR. JOHN ABOTT. 
___ Produced by MARTUS GORING. 
KINGSWAY (Hol. 5642). 8.30. ‘Tues., Sat.,2 
TO LOVE AND TO CHERISH 


By Micuart EGAN 
(Author of “The > Dominant $ Sex “* 

















MERCURY, Ladbroke Rd. bvps,8.43,F- 


THE grag of the Western World. 
M. SYNGE’S MASTERPIECE. 
Bookings is as April. _ (Park $700.) 


(WATERLOO 6336.) 





OLD VIC. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
Evenings (except Mondays) at 8. 
Mats.: Thurs. and Sats., 2.30. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE dibsen’ 
in a new transletion by NORMAN GINSBURY. 
ROGER LIVESEY. EDWARD CHAPMAN. 
URSULA JEANS. COLIN-KEITH JOHNSTON. 
___ Produced by ae Y ‘YRONE , GU r HRIE. 


PALACE. Ger. 6834. Evgs., 8.15. 
Lee EPHRAIM PRESENTS 

JACK CICELY 
HULBERT and COURTNE LIDGE in 


UNDER YOUR HAT 


Wed., Sat., 2.30. 








QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. mee aa 8.15 eit. 
Mat , Weds. and Sats., at 2. 
MARTE TE MBEST. JOHN CAEL GUD in 


SMITH. 


DEAR OCTOPUS. By Dont 











ST. JAMES. wal. 2908.) Evenings at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY, 2.30. 
ERNARD SHAW’S play of the moment 
GENEVA 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.30. Tu., Fri., 2.30. 
LONDON’S LAUGHING SUCCESS 


WHEN WE ARE 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 








SAVILLE. Tem. 4orr. Evgs., 8.30, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
EDMUND GWENN, ‘ CLAUDE HULBERT in 


WORTH A MILLION 
A Farce in 3 Acts by Vernon Sylvaine 





(Tem. 2660.) 8.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
LILLI PALMER & CECIL PARKER ia 
LITTLE LADYSHIP py IAN Hay, 

with ana WHITE. 








SMALLS” Ra ATES 


$d. a word * for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first.) Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Diseeumis: 5°, for 3 
insertions ; 10% for 13 insertions ; 
15% for 26 and 20% for §2. 


MMiimimaum Twelve Words. 


Box Numbers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 


Box Number replies should be addressed 
“Box No. ...c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
want.” 


All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 
Heliday Suggestions — Special 
cheap rate on application. 
* ONE WORD; 


Place names, e¢.g., St. Albaas, 


Ashton-under-Lyne, Golders Green. Phone 
numbers, ¢.g., HOL. 3216. 


*Phone 2414. Groups 
of five letters or figures, e.g., Y.M.C.A. or 
S.W.18, ete 


TWO W ORDS: Nu mber and name 
of sireet, e.g. > 24 St. George’s Street, 24 Broadw ay 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

A Postal Subscription to any 
One Year, post free -~-- 30s. Od. 

Six Months,, ,, - - 15s. Od. 
Three ,, - 7s. 6d, 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION | 


to GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C 


address in the world costs 





| 84 KINGSWAY, 


UNITY. (EUS. $391.) Evgs., ex. Mons., 8.30 
- a cure for despondency.”—New Sratesman. 


“BABES IN THE WOOD 


A PANTOMIME WITH POLITICAL Pornt. 
1/- to 3/6. Members only (Subscr. 1 /-, Share 1/- 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1,. 


VICTORIA PALACE. (vic 1317 

UPINO LANE. 

TEDDIE ST. DENIS & GEORGE GR 
ME AND MY GIRL 


Tue Home or THe LAMBETH WALK. Srconp YEAR 


WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6 to 2'6, bkle 
Evgs., 8.30. Wed. & Sat.,2.30. (Until March 18th 
BERNARD SHAW’S 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 

“The Best Comedy in Town.”—The Observer. 
“Beautifully and Expressively Done.’ "—Sunday Tim 


WYNDHAW’S. Tem. Ber 3028 & 9 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
QUIET WEDDING 
eee ALL AN FRANK LAWTON 


Seats : 





Nightly 6.20 & 9. 


AVES. 











Marie Lour 


: REPERTORY THEATRES 
LIVERPOOL. Evgs., 7-45- The Playhouse 
I Killed the Count 


ALEC Coppet 





CROY DON REPERTORY Croydon 600: 
Feb. 27. Evg.8. Sat.,8.15. Mats.,W. & S., 2.30,5 p.m 


= “Old English. % JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





VARIETY 
COLISEUM, Charing X. Cem, 3161 
February 27th. 6.25 and 9. Mats., Sats., 2.30. 
ALICE DE ‘YSIA, Ivor Moreton “ Dave Ki Hughie 
Green & Co.; Rebla; 3 Dixi Bros.; 3 Hugo : Ben Dova 


Peter Marwoode & Beatrix Richard: , &e. 


FILMS 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. ; Ger. 2981 
JEAN GABIN and MICHELE MORGAN 
in Quai des Brumes (A) 

(Quay of Shadows) 

Also CONSIDER YOUR VERDICT 
BERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. May. s<o: 
CONRAD VEIDT and FRANCOISE ROSAY 

in a strange and historic drama 
“LE JOUEUR D’ECHECS” a) 


( (The Chess Player). 


EV ERYMAN opp. Mamepeeend’ Tube Stn.) Ham. 2285 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, for SEVEN DAYS 
‘THE MARX BROTHERS in 

HORSE FEATHERS 
NOEL COWARD in 
THE SCOUNDREL (4 


LONDON PAVILION. Cont. Daily from 
JOE E. BROWN in 
“THE GLADIATOR” 
Jso “HOMICIDE BUREAU ” (4 
with Bruce CABOT, Rita HAYWORTH 


EXHIBITION 
THE STORRAN GALLERY 


PARAPHRASES OF OLD MASTERS 
BY CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS 
s Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 
DANCE 
I ANCE at Suffolk Galleries, Havm et a 
Chinese cat » food, etc Admission 2 
before dance 2 Tickets from “ Russia |] 
Red Lion Sauare, W.C.1 HOL. 28ss nd Cs 


Bookshop, 66, Charing Cross Rd 
RESTAURANTS 


RES! LT OF COMPETITION 
Lane, W.C.2. Sce page 28 


(XIVE j S! y Part t TI B WIN] 


J REST AU RANT. facing British Museum, wher 
you can also read ‘ wy New STATESMAN and take « 
a subscriptior Mt 6428 

LANGUAGES 
THI LINGUISTS’ 
CONVERSATION AND TUITI 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN 
Dramatic Soc’y. Sports Cut 


CONTINI NTAI SNACK-BAR. L« 
LONDON, W.C.2. HoLpor 


YOUNG Frenchman (29) desires opportun 
conversation and outings wit! 

| Box 4148. 
A= { Ref., Ph.D., wants pupi 
anced (literature tc.). Bo» 66 
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choly element, with darkness only in the pit of his mind. The 
melancholy that threatened him was the cureless melancholy of 
the volatile man. 

Love of the grand manner obsessed him, as it does obsess the 
Irish. The Ireland he loved, and was to perpetuate, was the 
Ireland of his original view—the garrison swagger, the grandiose 
coastline, the castle with its noisy society. When he came back 
to live near Dublin as an editor, this canvas gradually tore across : 
he had only one more glimpse of happiness in the country, when 
he returned there as a féted old man—and even then he was come 
on bowed and silent, his head leaning heavily on his hand. From 
such a youth as Lever’s, it is only possible that life should be a 
steady decline. The pleasure he got from writing was the pleasure 
of a pretty steady recourse to the hardier part of his temperament, 
and of recourse to his lasting fantasies. Reality got at him through 
money troubles and ill-health; these two detestable menaces 
were upon him almost the whole time. He stood up to these 
best in the heart of his family—which, increasing, moved with 
him round the Continent, continuing the idyllic Lever tradition— 
and in society, where he stood at his full height. He liked Con- 
tinental society—the small court, pillared and sunny resorts full 
of smiling expatriates. Himself, he was a born expatriate—with 
his temperament, he could hardly be otherwise. Dublin, after 
the Templeogue years, unpleasantly haunted him; London he 
detested (or so he said). His resolution to live like a gentleman 
made him shun literary society—but even at a distance he caught 
its phobias: he grew disheartened, suspicious, saw enemies 
everywhere. His relations with his publishers were one long 
anxious unhappy muddle. He had a thousand projects, a thousand 
abandonments. 

From Mr. Stevenson’s careful biography, Lever’s portrait 
emerges clearly enough. The man is not important, but he is 
striking and touching. The life he lived with such energy, the 
troubles he circumvented or overbore might have been summarised : 
Mr. Stevenson has been over-conscientious, given us too much. 
The boyhood, the Ulster practice, the years in Brussels make the 
best reading—as they must have been, also, the best years to live. 
If the life were given less fully, the significant passages—the editor- 
ship of the Dublin University Magazine, the Templeogue house, 
the aspirations, the political antipathies—could have been gone 
into more fully, which would have been repaying. English Italy, 
at the height of its nineteenth-century bloom, is too familiar already 
from other lives: that atmosphere pickled Lever in its pleasant- 
ness, blurred him a little with its amenities, but did nothing that 
was important to him. Those years, the man’s spirit ran under- 
ground: he was face to face with himself at detestable Trieste, 
where he died. 

His writing—he would not have called it his art—was forced 
by circumstances: he showed the tragedy of exuberance that 
becomes mechanical. But he stays admirable, and most of ail now, 
when the novel of sheer gusto is unknown. Charles O'Malley 
and Harry Lorrequer are high points in gusto literature. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN 


THE PROPER STUDY OF 
MANKIND 


Peasant Life in China: A Field Study of Country Life in 
the Yangtze Valley. By HstAo-TuNG Fe!, with a preface 
by PROFESSOR BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Anthropologists have been in the habit of concentrating on 

“* primitives,’ and while we may learn something about ourselves 

by studying the primitives, and also by studying the mentally 

backward and the larger apes, we are never quite sure with the 
primitives as to just how primitive they are. Professor Malinowski, 
who introduces us to Dr. Fei’s book, is almost in a class by himself, 
like Lytton Strachey, and just as Lytton Strachey’s imitators range 
through history debunking all sorts of people, so too Malinowski’s 
imitators pick out islands for themselves in the Pacific, tell us 
that they learnt the language in a fortnight, and want us to believe 
that with this equipment they have learnt tremendously significant 
things in the course of a nine or ten months’ stay. Here, however, 
is something very different—a study of that which has much of 
the primitive and yet deals with the groundwork of the oldest 
existing civilisation. 

It might seem to the casual reader an easy thing enough for an 
educated man to live in a village and write about his own people, 
but it is one of the most difficult things in the world to do work of 


the kind that Dr. Fei presents to us. Japanese who write English 
with some fluency are fond of telling us that nowadays it is the 
task of such as themselves to interpret Japan to the world—and 
they proceed to do it in the most deplorable fashion, their attention 
always on their foreign audience and their object being to produce 
the desirable impression. In striking contrast, a number of 
Chinese scholars have shown that they can write with a delightful 
detachment, a sense of what the scientific English or American 
reader will want to know, and a freedom from the obsession that 
a proper impression must be made. 

The village to which Dr. Fei devotes his attention in this book 
is—or was—on the south side of the lower Yangtze—a land for 
the most part entirely flat and plentifully intersected by canals and 
waterways which make one doubt whether Robert Montgomery’s 
** streams meander level with their fount ’’ was quite so ridiculous 
a figure as Macaulay declared. Similar studies have been carried 
out by other students in a number of provinces of greatly varied 
character, Dr. Fei tells us, “‘ and will be pursued in the future by 
more extensive and better organised efforts.”” This mild statement 
is really almost a battle-cry, for Dr. Fei immediately goes on : 

I am reluctant to present this premature account, premature because 

I have been deprived of chances of further field investigation in the 
immediate future on account of the Japanese occupation and destruc- 
tion of the village here described. But I am presenting this study in 
the hopes that it may give a realistic picture to western readers of the 
huge task that has been imposed on my people and the agony of the 
present struggle. Without being pessimistic, let me assure my 
readers that the struggle is evidently to be a long and grave one. We 
are ready for the worst, and it may be a thousand times worse than 
the Japanese bombs and poisonous gas. I am, however, confident 
that, despite the past errors and present misfortunes, China will 
emerge once more a great nation, through the unswerving effort of 
her people. The present account is not a record of a vanished history 
but a prelude to a new chapter of the world history that will be written 
not in ink but in the blood of millions. 


Rice is the chief product of the area studied, and only half the 
crop is needed for local consumption. The best silk in China— 
which means the best in the world—is produced in the neighbour- 
hood, but though great improvements have been made by 
co-operative methods, the mass production of Japan bankrupts 
the local industry because the Japanese themselves are nearly 
ruined by the competition of rayon. There are various other 
crops, nearly every family has a boat used both for transport and 
fishing, and one would think there was no need for the usurer—but 
there is much debt, and, after all, it is better to live in debt than 
not to live at all. But this description of actualities and of actualities 
which continually change points to a realisation of the need of 
reform in various directions. 

There are also the social questions to be considered. Dr. Fei’s 
village has its share in the young wife’s oppression by her 
mother-in-law which is the curse of India, China, Korea and 
Japan—nearly half the population of the world. The Asiatic 
social system seems to have been built with the sole idea of securing 
a safely selfish old age. It inflicts much misery on youth and does 
not achieve its object very completely after all. Dr. Fei tells us of 
the changes that have quite lately taken place. Inheritance, instead 
of being entirely in the male line, now gives some regard to the 
woman, who will benefit slowly by this reform—in this sort of 
reform the alteration of the law does not immediately alter the 
practice. 

Anthropological studies among primitives tend rather to the 
conclusion that it would be better if they could be left alone, as 
all reforms seem to be fatal to them. In a series of studies like this, 
the tendency is rather to point to the great possibility of improve- 
ment by reform. The amount which one reader can digest is 
limited ; but such studies, not merely in China, but everywhere, 
in town and in country, may some day become a very important 
matter. We do much by specialised studies in labour, agriculture, 
and other means of livelihood, and some even in fiction and drama, 
but the sort of study that Dr. Fei has given us suggests a new line 
of progress—the chief drawback being that it is so difficult to do 
it well and so easy to do it badly. A. MORGAN YOUNG 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR 


British Trade Unionism To-Day. A Survey by G. D. H. 
COLE, with the collaboration of Thirty Trade Union Leaders 
and other Experts. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


There have been many books in recent years on Trade Unionism, 
historical, descriptive, critical, and Mr. Cole himself has made 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited from qualified women for 
appointment as SUPERVISOR OF MEALS. The 
duties will be mainly connected with the provision of 
meals at Children’s Meals and at Elementary 
Schools and other educational institutions, and the 
person appointed will be required to advise on questions 
of diet, staffing, equipment and general isation. 
Candidates should have experience in large s ie cate’ 
and expert knowledge of dietetics, and should give proo 
of administrative and organising ability. An appropriate 
degree will be a recommendation. Salary £300-{£15- 





£400. The t is pensionable. Married women are 
ordinarily ineligible. 
Application forms, with further particulars and con- 


ditions of appointment, to be obtained from the Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom they 
should be returned not later than 6th March, 1939. 


Assistant SECRETARY required for National 
Smoke Abatement Society. Commencing salary 
£200-£300. Apply for particulars to the Society, Chandos 
House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 








OUNG educated help wanted for Vegetarian guest- 
house. Cheerful and willing to learn. Apply Miss 
MITCHELL, Claremont House, Seaford. 
G ERMAN lady (30), now in Oxford, desires post as 
secretary-companion or governess. Shorthand- 
typist. Wide secretarial experience in Berlin and Paris. 
English and French good. Some Italian and Spanish. 
Would do any work. Box 4160. 








CAPABLE woman ex-teacher secks responsible post, 
used to organising and administration. Box 4147. 


OMAN Graduate (modern languages), 29, widow, 
seeks post. Experienced organising and welfare 
work. Typing. Drive car. Willing to travel. Box 4163. 


HARMING cultured and capable Jewish widow 

German professor (49) now destitute, urgently 

needs job. Experienced nursing, child welfare, typing 
and all housework. Many references. Box 4153. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


—continued 


EPORTING SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING, etc. 
Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plays, Schedules, etc. 
All work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 
7 Princes St4 Hanover Sq., W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4). 

















'T YPEWRITING. Speed, intelligence, accuracy. 

Satisfaction assured. Etsm NewTon, 1 Parton 
Street, W.C.1. HOLborn, 1169. 

AULTLESS TYPE Ww RI" TING. Authors’ MSS., 


Novels, Plays, Theses. PERFECT DUPLI- 
CATING. (School Magazines a Speciality.) TRANS- 
LATIONS 45 La es. MARY ABBOTT, Aldwych 
House, W.C.2. CHANCERY 8317 and | 8574- 


TRAINING C ENTRES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this Colicge to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 




















HE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING COL L EGE 
FOR TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence, £103 19s. 
to £110 §s. Fees without residence, £34 13s. per annum. 
For further information respecting Courses, Bursaries 
and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 





) tag girl (18), just finished ~~y requires 
post. Eager to learn. Write Box 4180. 


ROFESSIONAL Dancer and Teacher (woman), 
experienced choreographer, P.T. instructress, wants 
any position in order to leave Vienna. Apply Box 4136. 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 


MANUSCRIPTS quickly and accurately typed. 
Moderate charges. MARJORIE ABBOT, 37b St. 
Peter’s Square, W.6. Riv. 6385. 


ERFECT TYPEWRITING AND DUPLI- 

CATING. Specialists in confidential and technical 

work. Personal, prompt, dependable service. Muss 
Gises’ Bureau, LtD., 353 Strand, W.C.2. 


Dutt ACATING, TYPEWRITING, 
- TIONS, Authors’ MSS., etc. Speciality Left-Wing 
work. Efficient service, low. est prices. ANGLO-Con- 
TINENTAL Burau, 303 High Holborn, W.C.1. HOL. 9944. 




















TRANSLA- 





DEGREE is possible for YOU. Sew that Candi- 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 908 Wolsey 
Halli studenis have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examimation.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Drrecror 
oF Stupres, Dept. VHg02, Wortsey HALL, OxrorD. 
SCHOOL, 153 Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. Co-Principals: Stewart Deas, 
M.A., Mus.B.(Edin.), Katherine Bird. Training in 
Music and Dramatic Art by expert Staff. Individual and 
class teaching. Conducting and orchestral practice under 
Stewart Deas. Prospectus and all information *phone 
PRI. 5548. 








AMPSTEAD : MUSIC 


(C“ENTR TRAL “UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by cor- 
respondence undergraduate and graduate courses in 
Arts, Religion, Sociology, etc., leading to degrees ; 
individual mstruction; reasonable fees ; 
request, 











THE NO CONSCRIPTION 


Hon, Sec. James H. Hudson 


of Conscription by any Government. 


WILL YOU JOIN ? 


t/- Membership Subscription. 
2/6 Affiliation fee of local organisations. 





17 Prescot St., 


A league of Individual Members and Affiliated Organisations striving for the 
creation of an individual and corporate opinion unfavourable to the introduction 


Donations urgently needed. 


LEAGUE. 


London, E.!. 


YO 


Leaflets 1/- per 100. j 


| 

















CE 






PROFESSIONAL 


World’s 
NTR 


FLAX, 4054. 


CREATIVE DANCE 


The Dance Centre is a new organisation for 
training and production 
dance. 


AMATEUR 


Apollo Place, Chelsea, S.W.10 


in contemporary | 


CHILDREN 


End Studio 


MAT, 6501. 














20 DAYS—35 GNS. 


Istanbul, Lesbos, Crete, etc. 


catalogues on | 
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PERSONAL 
\ JOULD anybody offer home to very 
musical boy, age 14, still z in 
Box 4146. 
TIENNESE Refugee Architect seeks free or part 
hospitality, in or near Lond for mother (7% 


and brother shortly joining him in Fi ngland. Plans to be 
self-supporting soon ; could contrib ute towards cost food, 
etc. Good references. Need urgen Box x 4169. 








TENNIS. Young gentleman, residing Kensington 
(amateur, weak player) seeks young partner 
occasional games, especially week-end Reply Box 4142. 


TzOR high Alpine Easter 
Suggestions,” page 303. 


ski-ing sce “ Holiday 


eyes Will someone take charge of boy (13 
P.8872, Scripps’s, South Molton Street 
hentom, W.1. 


you NG German- -speaking Italian desires exchange in 





London family. In return offers hospitality at any 
time convenient in excellent hotel in Merano or Selva, 
Italian Alps. Reply Box 4138. 

FRENC -H_ by ‘experienced Licenciée Paris). Ring 
Euston 3809 between 1.30 p.m. and 3 p.1 
lA ‘NIMAL LOVE RS. Give hour weekly. St. Francis 
| + Humanitarian Hospital, Red Lion Square. 
i ——— — _ —— 
| - 
( ‘ \E IRM: AN for Beginners, Readers of Poetry, Scie: ists, 
J Write Dr. WALDE, 167 Gloucester Terrace, w. 
JOUNG man, hitch-hiking to S. of Franc ec} 

companion. Box 4191 
I EALTH! FITNESS! Classes (6 people 

Is. 6d. per time, All parts of the body exercised 
Joyce NyRen (Everywoman’s Health Movement), 
TI4A Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 

DRICES again; my charge for a portrait is 2 gn and 
__ this includes six mounted copies, all differe nt if you 
wish. For any further information, ring WEL. 4950 « 
write to ANTHONY PANTING at 5 Paddington Stredt, ‘\ I 





ws N pals upon your TOM LONG pouchfu! pou 
Tell them a “ nimble ninepence ”’ buy ICC 


‘THE ART OF RECORD BUYING 
Few gramophone users have time to con pare all availab! 
versions of the particular works they wish to add to their 
collection. To help them make their choi ice we i 
| booklet, “ The Art of Record Buying,” which giv 





best recording of over 1,000 classical works. Send 2d. in 
| stamps for a free copy. E.M.G. Hanm-MabE Gran £0- 
| PHONES LIMITED, 11 Grape Street, London, W.( 
| TEM. 7166- 7 
OREIGN ACCENT | ELIMINATI Spescu De- 

FECTS CURED. PUBLIC SPEAKING, vou EF PRODUCTION. 

| Lessons West End and Hampstead. Giapys NYREN, 
L.R.A.M. (Elocution), 114 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 
| T\ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, et Pern 
D moderate. 


Consultations tree NIVERSAL 


|} Derectives, 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 Tem. Ba 


U 


can help to secure 
‘safety at sea— 


For 115 years British Life-beatmen have been saving 
human life daily. This magnificent work costs 
£300,000 each year to maintain its traditional 
standard of service to humanity on the seas. 
Help to secure this safety at sea by sending a 
gift to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 
The FARL OF HARROWBY, H 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B 





GREECE, SICILY and ISTANBUL ‘So oe 

FULLY INCLUSIVE | 

Applications are invited for the few vacancies in the s.s. “ Cairo City” 

sailing from Marseilles on April 6th to Agrigento, Delphi, Athens, Olympia, 

One-class Cruise now from 35 to 75 gns., including 

rail fare London to Marseilles return, all meals en route, and all inland excursions. | 
Student Berths at special price of 27 gns. 


ANGLO-HELLENIC TOURS LIMITED, | | 


54/55 Princes House, Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, S.W.1. 


(9,600 tons) 


Y 





REGent 2630. 














For cleaning Silver Electro Plate. & Plate Powder 


1=& 2’- 


‘Goddard's S Liquid Polish 





qv tHU UHI OTN 1 ANNAN 


9°28 13 





use KOLYNOS 


ZANT LLL 


KOLYNOS. 





CO 





Ml 


DENTAL 
CREAM 
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notable contributions to this literature. But since the publication 
of the Webbs’ classics, A History of Trade Unionism and Industrial 
Democracy, at the end of last century, we have had no com- 
prehensive account of the British Trade Union movement, and 
this “ Survey” by Mr. Cole and his collaborators is a welcome 
enterprise. The book covers a wide field; it is indeed a small 
encyclopaedia. The risk of such a work is that it may become 
a scrap-book ; but in this case the editor’s skill in co-ordination, 
together with the fact that he has written so much of it him- 
self, has achieved a great measure of unity. Some of the 
matter will of course be familiar enough to all students of the 
subject ; but much is new. Certain topics may seem to be too 
summarily treated, but that could hardly be avoided, unless the 
took were to run to double its length of something under six 
hundred pages. Most of the 30 collaborators are Trade Union 
officers who contribute short accounts of their own societies, and 
this section, which comprises nearly half the book, is of excep- 
tional interest and value. Others are experts on particular subjects, 
such as Trade Boards, the Law, Women, or Trade Unionism in 
Scotland and in Wales. Space forbids discussion of all these many 
contributions, and it must not be taken as~-a reflection on the 
merits of any of the others if one commends especially Mrs. 
Barbara Drake’s chapter on “ Women in Trade Unions” and 
Mr. John Parker’s on the peculiar problems of organisation in new 
industries and areas. 

It was inevitable that some of the opinions or interpretations 
of facts expressed by this multitude of writers (and not least by 
the editor) should be controversial. Mr. Cole himself in his 
final chapter is very critical of the policy pursued by the official 
leadership to-day. He~sees inaction where there should be 
militancy, too much preoccupation with ‘“‘ Communist agitators,” 
and other faults. And he considers that “ at this moment British 
Trade Unionism is in serious danger of missing its chance... . 
A boom has been in full swing, but very little attempt has been 
made to take advantage of it.”” On the other hand, he has been 
careful, in his introduction, to stress something that the less ex- 
perienced or more slap-dash critics of ‘‘ Transport House ”’ often 
forget. The great body of organised workers are not ardent 
Socialists eager for revolutionary courses and held in check by 
reactionary Officials. It is quite unrealistic, as Mr. Cole says, 
to regard Trade Unionism in this country simply as an instrument 
of the class-struggle. ‘‘ Trade Unions arise as natural responses 
of the workers to the conditions of their employment, as bodies 
for the collective defence of the immediate interests of particular 
groups and for the improvement of the conditions of their life.” 
Hence come many of the difficulties and discords in the “ Craft 
versus Industry ”’ issue, and the persistence (on which Mr. Beales 
comments in his discussion of “ Trade Union Finance’”’) of 
friendly benefits. Hence again the reluctance of leaders to support 
aggressive action or calls for “ solidarity’? by one militant 
section or another. And so, though he does not conceal his own 
views about “‘ what might be as well as what is,” Mr. Cole’s prime 
aim is an objective study of what is. He believes—and he is surely 
right—that “‘ the propagandists of Socialism will do much better 
work if they approach Trade Unionism with a clear knowledge 
of its realities and limitations. . . If Socialists are to come to 
terms with Trade Unionism, they must comprehend it, and while 
striving to enlarge its vision still take it as it is.” 

Whatever may be the reader’s view on these contentious points, 
he will find the Survey a mine of information about the Trade 
Unions, their varied structure and methods, their industrial and 
political policies, their legal position, their relations to the State, 
their strength and weakness as a whole and in different occupa- 
tions and districts. No one, of course, will make the mistake of 
estimating strength or weakness solely by numbers, especially by 
grand totals—and suppose, for example, that because the aggregate 
membership of all Unions was 8,300,000 in the peak year of 1920 
and had dropped to 4,300,000 in 1933, the potency of Trade 
Unionism had then been reduced by 50 per cent. But this is not 
to say that numbers are unimportant, and Mr. Cole’s analyses 
show how large a field is open for recruitment, not only in trades 
or sections where organisation has always been weak (e.g., 
clerks, agricultural labourers, hotel and restaurant employees, 
domestic servants, and nearly all women workers), but in some 
industries which are generally thought of as well organised or 
which, like coal mining, have come down heavily in recent years. 
It is deplorable that out of about 12 million employed males over 
16 there were at the beginning of 1937 no more than 4} millions 
organised. As for women, out of 5 million employed there were 
only 800,000 organised, of whom nearly a half were non-manual 


workers. The position has been improving of late, it is true, 
and in some quarters substantially. But there is need, Mr. Cole 
argues, for a far more strenuous campaign of recruitment. He 
advocates “‘a massed Trade Union attack” at chosen points, 
including the motor trade, the miscellaneous metal trades and 
other rapidly expanding mass-production industries. In such an 
attack it might be found necessary to adapt existing Union 
structure and organising policy, and there, he suggests, recent 
developments in France and the United States can teach us some 
useful lessons. That is possible, no doubt; but his chapter on the 
French and American movements leaves one hopeful rather than 
fully convinced. C, M. LLoyp 


Ruskin the Painter. 
16s. 

** Surely no pencil was ever more inspired,” exclaims Mr. White- 
house apropos of a drawing by Ruskin after Fra Angelico’s Annunciation. 
One recalls the works of the great draughtsmen from Villars de Honne- 
court to Picasso—Fouquet, Leonardo, Rembrandt, Watteau, Ingres, 
Degas—and gasps. Ruskin drew pleasantly and not incompetently in a 
style that was an amalgam of Prout, Copley Fielding, Turner and other 
of his adorations amongst artists. But his draughtsmanship was the 
draughtsmanship of the aesthete, not of the artist. As Mr. Whitehouse 
recognises, he “always drew with a purpose.” His brush “ was 
frequently his pulpit,” so he “was always making records of little 
things of beauty,” which records “‘ have enabled many to appreciate 
the beauty of common things around them.” If only Mr. Whitehouse 
had appreciated the implications of his own statements regarding 
Ruskin’s purpose, which was, he says, “to show the value of drawing 
as a great cultural instrument in general education,’ his comments 
would be less uncritical and his book of much greater value. As it is, 
it is an admirable piece of scholarship and it is admirably produced. 
But the confusion of values which marks the text forces one to make 
reserves. There are nearly seventy illustrations and a catalogue raisonné 
—pas trop raisonné as has already been suggested—of upwards of three 
hundred of Ruskin’s works at Bembridge School, of which Mr. White- 
house is Warden. 


By J. Howarp WuitTeHouse. Oxford Press. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 469 
Set by G. W. Stonier 


We offer the usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) 
for the best Alphabet of Bad Manners. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, March 3rd. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 467 
Set by Oliver Bell 


We offer a first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half 
a Guinea for the best account of the seven plagues of England. 
Competitors are asked not to be too political, to remember the laws 
of libel and to confine their remarks to 200 words. 


Report by Oliver Bell 


First the trite, of whom the less said the better ; flag-days, Sundays, 
exaggeration, pride, fog, August holidays, and betting appeared. 

Mentioned again and again were bungalows, cars and wireless. 
** And the Lord set up a Chamberlain to rule the land” (E. Davis). 
Less unpopular were Wurlitzers (O poor Dryden) and crooning. 
Women were often prettily personal. “ My own child, without whose 
help I should have done a great deal better in this competition, and 
probably have won the prize.” (Thank you, mother of one, for such an 
invitation, to which I nearly succumbed.) 

It was a great pleasure, reading all your entries, and I would mention 
** Wotan gave them an equitable climate, and they boasted that it was 
the best in the world” (Mita Bord). “ Tin-can cookery, confederate 


of indolent housewives, mute inglorious Lucrezia Borgias of the land, 
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but lacking her swift despatch” (P. Boylan Eyre). “ Last the Lord 
sent Superior Persons, New Statesmen, criticising and saying, ‘ Turn 
and be guided by us and be rid of your plagues’ ” (Phiz). 

The people were much blamed, but no one ever gained freedom by 
cursing God. No, what I was looking for was guidance. The Jews, 
slaves in Egypt, were freed by plagues, which attacked the social life 
of the land. We are slaves, and we also shall be freed: but where are 
the true prophets ? Or has democracy, as we know it, raised us above 
the need for prophets? I think not. I had in mind some such list as 
“Financiers, Unemployment, Bad Farming, Blimpery; Young men 
without confidence, War and Revolution.” After which process we 
might at least be in the desert. But I wanted my ideas to be clarified, 
and given point, or I wanted something better. 

It is tempting to divide prizes, but as I am not Alice, and cannot, 
as I would, give a prize to every competitor, the first goes to A. W. 
Bowyer, who kept the letter and not the spirit of the conditions. He 
wins by a trick. 

THE SEVEN PLAGUES OF ENGLAND 
These be the seven: FIRST the Government 
Where no peace can be, on appeasement bent. 
Second, alas! the Government again, 

Franco’s accomplice in the wreck of Spain. 

Third, to our shame, the Government once more: 
Observe the ruined farms, and milkless poor ! 
Fourth is the Government, for each wanton tax ; 
In trifles, lavish ; in essentials, lax. . 
Fifth—Government, that with each Protean twist 
Betrays each month some new occasion missed. 
Government sixth, more barbarous than the Turk ; 
They grudge two millions food, yet find no work. 
And seventh and last, the Government again : 

Heil Fiihrer! Duce, heil! Heil Chamberlain ! 

And for neurotic brevity Zilch (no address) gets the second: “ The 
seven plagues of England are three evening papers and four morning 
ones.” 

Why did no one send in the seven deadly sins ? 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 321.—THE RUGGER TouR 
* The odds,” old Slogger was saying, as I entered the Pavilion, “ are 
roughly 3 to 2.” 
** Against ?”’ said someone. 


“ Of course.” 

“] make them a shade longer,” said Ugly, who was scribbling on a 
piece of paper. 

“‘ What odds are you talking about ? ” I asked, interested. 

““ Why,” said Ugly, “‘ the odds against Stinker here winning the toss 
in more than half of his matches. He’s been swanking that he’s got a 
lucky florin.” 

* Old Hammond,” said someone, “ won the toss eight times running.” 

* But that,” objected someone else, “* was cricket.” 

* Yes,” said Slogger. ‘“* And it was jolly old Hammond. Not our 
optimistic young friend, Stinker.” 

How many matches is Stinker proposing to play ? 


PROBLEM 319.—THE ODDFELLOWS’ BALL 


My answer to this problem is that Joan’s favourite partner is Ronald. 
Several solvers claim, however, that there is no unique solution. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to re-examine my argument in the light of their various 
criticisms before giving a decision. 


PROBLEM 318.—WeE WERE RACKING OvR BRAINS 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to M. E. Humphery, Seaview, Oulton 
Broad, Norfolk. 

Eight points are awarded. 

N.B.—Digital total. In response to some enquiries, I can best 
explain by an example. Consider any number, say 7930256. Sum of 
digits = 32. This being over 9, take total of digits again. 3+2=5, 
which is the D.T. CALIBAN 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
sclected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 


[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 468 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 


- 2 3 4 5 le 
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27 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winners are 
D. and E. Halliday, 52 Colet Gardens, W.14 





ACROSS DOWN 


1. The sort of fight 1. Ha! they are 
two candidates have. resorted to. (6) 

(8) 

5. It’s a bit confused, 
but he’s joined the 


13. The Express 
way ? (10) 


15. These books 
sound as if they 
were for “‘seasoned”’ 
singers. (8) 


2. He is quick to put 
his foot down. (6) 


R.A.F. (6) 3. This sounds as if 

9g. One of those com- you could view it. 16. A drink of the 
memorated on Dec. (6) Potteries ? (8) 

28. (8) 


4.Amanageable 17, Rock 


splittin 
little boat ? (10) . 


10. Result of reform- 3 
deluges ? (8) 


ing a lascar. (6) 

11. Do the little ©. Contest for those 
birds swear by him who live in blocks. 
as we do by Scot? (8) 


19. Value of a 
horse. (6) 


20. Architectural 


a ” 7. The recipe for this wall bracket as it 
12. Helps one who is 3 -+ gx. (8) were. (6) 

halts to go on again. ; 

(6) 8. Bisected piping 21. Mechanical em- 


14. You would not for the feet. (8) phasis. (6) 
expect such little 
cakes to rise. (10) 
18. The price of 
learning—to 
parents, (10) 

22. These vessels 
seem to be for in- 
“ternal application. . 


6) MC ASIMIRIELTIRIAICIT 
23. Chairman of the /C LY te NROCNLK TIN'N) bt 
_— not at home. | ft] WIC) fe) (L] L | Bil 
) - os 
24. Space outside the 

marquee. (6) 
25. Such things are 
worth while of 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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course. (8) 
26. By no means 
dense. (6) 








27. They stand up 
to the bowling. (8) 
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LL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 

subject to the management’s approval and 

right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tisement whether paid for or not. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Course of Two Lectures on “ RECENT AC- 
COUNTING DEVELOPMEN” tS IN THE UNITED 
STATES” will be given by PROFESSOR T. H. 
SANDERS (Professor of Accounting in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, University) 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Hough- 
ton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on FEBRUARY 27th and 
28th, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Mr. C. J. G. Palmour, F.C.A. (President of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants) and at the 
Second Lecture by Mr. Walter Holman, F.S.A.A. 
(President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants). 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ THE NOH DRAMA 
will be given by PROF. TOYOICHIRO NOGAMI (of 
Hosei University, Tokyo) at the SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES (Vandon 
House, Vandon Street, S.W.1) on MARCH 7th and 
roth, at 5:30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Dr. E. D. Edwards, M.A. (Reader in Chinese 
in the University). Illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 
SoME ASPECTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART, by 








DR. E. KRIS. 
1. March 7th, —— and Psychological Approach 
to q 
2. March roth. An Essay in Psychological Biography. 
3. March 16th. The Primitive in Art. 
4. March 17th. Art and Magic. 
5. March 20th. Modes of Expression. 


The Lectures will be illustrated with lantern slides. 

The Lectures will be held at 20 Portman Square, W.1, 
at 5.30 p.m. Admission 2s. 6d. ‘Tickets will be issued 
strictly in order of application, which should be made to : 
The Registrar, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman 
Square, W.1. 


OMMUNIST PARTY Meeting, Hampstead Town 
Hall, 8 p.m., 2nd Mar., 1939. Films, Jack Bates 
(Speaker), Martin Lawrence (Bass), Paddy Ryan. 


THE PETITION RALLY, March 12th, SIR STAF 
FORD CRIPPS. See Advertisement page 291. 








... travel to the 
mystic land of 


Ellerman’s City & Hal! Lines 
maintain a cabin class service 
to Egypt, India and Ceylon, 
providing the acme of comfort 
at. the most economical rates 
coupled with the personal s« 
vice of an expert staff trained ti o 
anticipate your requirements. 

Steamers specially designed 


constructed and equipped for 


Eastern conditions, with spe- 
cious Public Rooms and cxten- 
sive Promenade Decks. One 
Class only 


BOMBAY 
KARACHI 
COLOMBO 
MADRAS £45 
CALCUTTA £45 


Write for details of special 
off-season facilities, and bro- 
chure giving schedule of sail- 
ings 


ELLERMAN'S 


E4i 

















104-6, Leadenhall 
London, E.C.3. 


Street, 
Avenue 2424 








HE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queensway, Bays- 
water, W.2. Sunday, February 26th, at Ir a.m., 
PROF. J. C. FLUGEL: “ MentTAL DIFFERENCES 


BETWEEN THE SEXEs.” 6.30 p.m., MR. BLACKHAM: 


“Tue SPECTATOR.” 


FP S1 E. F. M. DURBIN on “ Democracy AND 

THE LrBerAl. MerHop,” Wednesday, March rst, 
at 8 p.m., at the large Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1. Tickets: Members, 6d.; mon-Members, rs. 
From Hon. Secretary, F.P.S.1., 4 Fitzrey Street, W241. 

OU TH PLA ACE ET HICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall> 
J Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, February 26th, 





at II a.m., J. McCABE: “ THE SuBTLE TYRANNY OF 
THE Press.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 


Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT advice given on the choice of Progressive 
¢ Boarding Schools. Cicety C. Wricut, Ltp., 
s0 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 





N Al T MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. Head 
4 Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS. Aim—to develop 
character, intellect, healthy growth of child for good of 
community; encourage self-expression; increase re- 
source and initiative by practical work. Girls prepared 
for Universities, Medical Profession and advanced work 
Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. 
1§ acres grounds. 





ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 

education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 

and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82. 








[HE NURSERY SCHOOL, 

and boarding, 2-7 years. Modern methods and 
equipment. Children up to 10 years taken for the 
holidays. Smirctey PauL-THoMPsOoN (Dartington Hall 
Training). Thaxted 245- 


Thaxted, Essex. Day 





H: AMPDEN SCHOOL, : 14 Holland | Park, W.1r. The 
Kindergarten (age 5-7) of this co-educational, non- 
profitmaking school has some vacancies for the present 
term. This Group has paint, clay and woodwork ; 
cooking ; excursions and constructive free-play ; begins 
early lessons; has music and dancing and every oppor- 
tunity to acquire French and German at most of these 
activities, from native teachers. Apply Les_iz Brewer, 
Headmaster. Park 4775. 

ROOKLANDS, 

school and 





Crowborough, See. Pre-prep. 
all-year-round home. Sound, early 
education and careful training. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply, SECRETARY. Crowborough 299. 





PREPARA- 
Sound Modern 
Headmistress : 


} IGH MARCH, BEACONSFIELD. 
TORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education in Healthy 

Miss WARR. 
NEW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the 
Board of Education) welcomes English children to 
row up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. 
Brincipal, ANNA ESSINGER, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 
Tel. : Eastling 6. 


surroundings. 











SCHOOLS—continued 


ELTANE SCHOOL : COUN TRY BRANC Ho open- 
ing near Meiksham, Wilts, in May. Usual academic 
standards with country pursuits. Fees specially moder- 
ated. Headmaster: G. Broox, B.A. Present address: 
Beltane School, Wimbledon. 
ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbiedon 
Day and Boarding, boys and girls, 





WIM 
§-18 years. 


HAL STE AD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS, Prepera- 
tory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 
by Board of Education. 





INEWOOD, | CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Home School for young children. 
country surroundings. Open-air life. 
premises. All-round education at 
fees. Miss M. K. Wiitson. Tel. 





Progressive 
Delightful 
Riding School on 

moderate inclusive 

Bigs in Hill 203. 


HE BYRON HOU SE SCHOOL, HIG SHGA’ TE, 
Recognised by the Board of E ducation. Day Se: 
for Boys and Girls, from 5-14 years. Nursery class 
2-5 years. Mountview 6403. 


INEHURST HOME SCHOOL, 














GOU DHU RS r, 





1589). | 








| progress. 








SCHOOLS—continued | 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL. South Croydon. 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
free development as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. Special attention to 
health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Well- qualified staff. Principal: Beri 
S. HUMPHREY. 
~ORTIS GREEN SCHOOL : co-educational day and 
boarding from 2-12 years ; run on socialist principles 
by a co-operative society of parents and teachers. 1} acres 
garden. Individual and group work, languages and 
science emphasised. Apply Secrerary, Forti 
School Society, Fortis Green, N.2. 
EST HARROW SCHOOL, Underwood Roa 
Caterham, Surrey, provides treatment and educatio 
for boys and girls of normal intelligence whose nervou 
disabilities exclude them from the ordinar choc 
Only curable cases taken. Fees: 50-70 gvs. a tern 
Particulars from Principal, Dr. I. B. Saxpy rel 
Caterham 689. 

















AKLEA, BUCKHURST HIL L, ESSEX me 
by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P.) l 
programmes followed. Individual time-tables r 
“ Citizens ” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden 


ing, nding in forest, etc. Oxford Examinatiot Centr 
Pr: ncipal : BEATRICE GARDNER 
NVAL ST. HIL ARY’S, HASLEMERE. Progres 


girls’ school, 8-18. 
day girls. 


Fees £95 p.a. Limited numbe 


=T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHW OR rH 
s recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at anda Tate 
fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B 
Camb 


| Mer FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSEI 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound moder 
education for boys and girls from 2-14 years 
"AVENIR, Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,10 
4 Twenty boys and girls (4 to 18 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BLUNDEI L’S SCHOO! 





One scholarship of £100. Four scholarships ‘ 
two of which may be converted into one of £1 Six 
exhibitions of £30. 

Date of examination, June 6th, 1939. 

Scholarships will be awarded on the normal examina 
tion subjects, but they will also be awarded in } 
Music, Modern Languages, Art or Natural Hist 
Science. 

Inclusive fees for boarders: {£140 p.a. 

He admaster, Blundell's Sc hool, Tiverton, Devon 


pos: r GRADU ATE Sc HOL ARSHIPS FOR WOME) 


nazi 


JOHNSTONE & FLORENCE STONEY 
STUDENTSHIP. Value £250 for research in biological 
geological, meteorological or radiological science ix 


Australia, New Zealand or South Africa Candidate 
must be aged under 27, of British born parent 
graduates of Universities of Great Britain or Ireland 
JUNIOR BRITISH SCHOLARSHIP Value {1 
open to women aged under 26 and graduates of a Briti 
University. 


Regulations and application forms obtainable fror 
ACADEMIC SECRETARY, British Federation of Universit 
Women Ltd., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W 
Completed applications due May rst, 1939 


INDUSTRIAL ART 

Te DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL REGISTER - OF 
DESIGNERS 

If you design for Industry you should apy 
registration. 

If you are a user of Industrial Design seeking 
services of competent designers or any informatior 
matters of Industrial Design you are invited t 
municate with the Registrar. 


INDUSTRIAI 


The Register, established by the Board of Tr 
— : 
IT'o compile a national register af qualified desigr 
for “Industry. 
To bring registered designers into t 
facturers and others secking to obtain the 


| desegners. 


- Kent. Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
diet. Sunbathing. Riding. Muss M. B. Rem. Goud- 
hurst 116. 

T. MARY’S SCHOOL, 16 Wedderburn Road, 
N.W.3 (near Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
educational school. Languages taught by new methods 
throughout the school by qualified native teachers. | 

Special arrangements for children as day-boarders | 
until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarders. Apply 
PRINCIPALS ; HAMpstead 0648. 

ADMINTON SCHOOL, ‘Westh: ury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


(A Public Schooi for Girls Founded 18<8 

The School, which is run on modern lines, has a high 
standard of education and gives every opportunity for 
the development of personality and individual gifts 

President of the Board of Governor GILBERT 
Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A 


(CHIL _DREN’ S FARM, ROMANSLEIGH, ORTH 
‘ DEVON. A country home-school for boys and 
girls under 14. Crisis bookings received now 


UEEN ELIZABE TH SCHOOL, Kirkby L« isdal le 
Westmorland. Recognised, fully 


equipped, 


pupils, boys and girls, ro-19. Boarding and tuition tee 

£22 IOs. per term. 

BRE Cc HIN" PL ACE “SCHOOL for Girl d Boys.- 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Pla 


Gloucester Ros ad, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information cn page 299 


S.W.7. Ken. 564 


To act as a centre of information « 
ing to Industrial Design. 


Apply to the Registrar for furtl i 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIA! 
DESIGNERS, 32 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LO 
S.W.1 rel.: WHItehall 2415 


LITERARY 
FOR 


W* Recent Institute (Dept 


Y Oe SURPLUS REV } 
ND ANY OTHER BOOKS RK r 


CASH, LOEB CLASSICS \NTEI I M ) 
184 FLEET STREET, ! Holbor 

A' rHORS Establist id 

4 negotiate MSS n I 

Be wor I I ‘ 

Firet S REET Lite RAR 

Southampton Street, | 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


THE CHANCELLOR’S LOAN PROGRAMME—BREWERY SHARES 
OUTLOOK—MEXICAN EAGLES 


Tue City’s reaction to the £350 million 1939-40 loan programme 
was indecisive in the sense that the public obstinately persisted 
in staying “‘on the side-lines.’ Why? Since the investing 
public presumably shares the City’s relief that no appreciable 
increase in direct taxation need now be expected, I can only 
imagine that investors are too stunned by all these astronomic 
millions to feel able yet to take a view. After all, the implications 
of a budget of nearly £1,300 millions, with a deficit of over a 
quarter of that total, take some digesting. First of all, should 
gilt-edged be sold in anticipation of higher interest rates ? On a 
long view we are clearly headed for a sizeable dose of inflation, 
which is hardly a bull point for Government bonds. So far as 
the next twelve months, however, are concerned, I am by no 
means inclined to forecast lower gilt-edged prices. If the Govern- 
ment were to attempt to raise anything like £350 millions from 
the new issue market in dated loans there is little doubt that it 
would have to face a rise in interest rates ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that this technique will be adopted. The tender issue 
of Treasury bills has fallen to £350 millions, as compared with 
£530 millions a year ago. In consequence, the joint-stock banks’ 
liquid assets have been sharply depleted. Provided that the 
authorities increase bank cash by a moderate amount—say, 
£15 millions—the banks could readily absorb something like 
£125 millions more bills, and simultaneously expand their “ dated ”’ 
portfolios by £50 millions, without bringing their cash ratio much 
below 11 per cent.—a figure ample for every contingency. If 
this policy is edopted, considerably less than £200 millions need 
be raised in the new issue market from the public; and the loan 
programme will presumably include in any case a due proportion 
of dated “ shorts ”’ likely to appeal to institutional investors. In 
brief, given a moderate creation of credit, I see no reason why 
the gilt-edged market should not weather 1939 without serious 
depreciation. Beyond 1939 I am making no guesses. 
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The 112,000 customers of the 
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Prices in the industrial share markets again improved at the 
beginning of the weck, but once again business dried up on the 
rise. Technical conditions are ripe for a further improvement, 
for dealers have no floating supply of stock, but there does not 
appear to be sufficient confidence to carry a buying movement 
far. The most substantial rises this week were seen in brewery 
and tobacco shares, which had previously been depressed by 
fears of increased taxation. The most unexpected was the rise 
in Courtaulds (on bear covering) to 28s. I do not know what 
satisfaction can be obtained from the contemplation of Courtaulds 
1938 earnings. It may be helpful, of course, if the discussions 
with British Celanese lead to quotas in the various sections of 
the industry in order to maintain the higher price level which 
has recently been established, but the new Dupont process is 
not a “ bull”’ point for the Company’s American subsidiary. I 
would rather sell Courtaulds on a yield basis of £2 17s. od. per 
cent. and reinvest in an industry which is not so vulnerable to 
new processes and inventions. Incidentally, if the new rayon 
price agreement can be regarded as a victory rather for British 
Celanese than for Courtaulds, British Celamese §} per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock at 93 to yield {£5 17s. od. per cent. fist 
and £6 1s. od. per cent. to redemption may be regarded as a 
better security. In the mining markets, copper shares were marked 
down on the cut in the quota to 9§ per cent. from March Ist, 
which was not altogether expected. On this quota the Rhodesian 
producers seem fully valued. An exchange might be considered 
in part into Consolidated African Selection Trust §s. ordinary 
stock at 12s. 3d. to yield £8 7s. od. per cent. on dividends of 
15 per cent. tax free. This company is a low-cost producer of 
industrial diamonds, the consumption of which depends very largely 
on American industrial activity and to some extent on rearmament, 

: * * 


Notwithstanding the reduction in Taylor Walker’s dividend 
from 10 to 9 per cent., brewery shares have reacted strongly to 
hopes that increased taxation risks may now be disregarded. As 
the following sample list illustrates, rises since the borrowing 
programme was announced have been substantial. 


Close Gross 
High Feb. Present Div. Yield 
1938. 16th. Price. Yor % 
Ind Coope oe ee 94/73 SB0/- S8s5/- 228t £5 § 9 
Bass a oe oo  ~aga/6 118/6 124/- 2: £4 0 9 
Courage .. ‘ és 83/3 686 73/- 20 £5 9 6 
Mitchells and Butlers .. 93 - 72/3 76/- 2 £5 10 6 
Newcastle “ bie 62 /- 59/6 62/6 17} £3 48 © 
Watney Combe Reid defd. 783 62/6 66/9 18 £5 9 


+ Estimated, on new capital. 


In view of the general inflationary outlook, current yields are not 
unattractive. Last year’s production of beer, at 18.3 million 
barrels, was 2.3 per cent. up on the total for 1937, notwithstanding 
the increase in unemployment. Consumption prospects for 1939 
should be good, particularly in armament areas. Furthermore, 
the Government's decision not to carry the Weston case to the 
Lords means that the industry is relieved of apprehensions lest 
extensive alterations in licensed premises might be held to require 
a new licence and therefore a payment for monopoly value. 
Improvement of public houses has played a considerable part in 
the five million barrel recovery in annual consumption recorded 
since 1932; and the removal of a serious potential obstacle to 
further progress on those lines is a bull point for breweries. 
* * * 

Mexican Eagle have gradually picked up in the past month 
from 4s. to 7s. 3d. and are tipped as the best speculation in the 
Stock Exchange. The rumour is that before long the Mexican 
Government will make some settlement with the oil companies— 
perhaps even return their properties on a long leasehold basis. 
Things have not gone well with Mexico since the expropriation. 
In 1937 Mexico exported 3,300,000 tons of oil. In 1938 she 
exported only 1,378,000 tons. The contracts to sell oil to Germany 
and Italy on a barter basis were not altogether happy. The 
Germans dumped typewriters and motor tyres which the Mexicans 
did not want, and the attempt of the Mexicans to dump these 
unwanted goods in turn on the South American market caused 
powerful American exporters to demand action from Washington. 
Omens point to some settlement being arranged satisfactory 
both to Mexico and the foreign oil companies. A situation which 
benefits nobody but Germany is hardly one to be tolerated. I do 
not, however, advise a speculator to buy a three-month option on 
Mexican Eagle. Political settlements take their time, though 


Mexican Eagle shares as a lock-up look an attractive speculation. 
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100% 
BONUS 


By the generosity of an anonymous donor any sum 
given to the Papworth Village Settlement to equip a 
large workshop, standing empty for lack of funds, 
will be doubled. Sir Edward Meyerstein has offered 
the first £500 of the £20,000 required if Papworth is 
willing to name the Workshop after Mr. Chamberlain, 
who when Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
Papworth “still represents the best and most 
comprehensive after-care scheme for consumptives 
now in existence.” 

The Papworth plan is a model! for the whole world. 
Here individuals and families, cured of consumption, 
live healthily, work happily and earn their livings 
instead of relapsing, infecting others and dying. No 
child has ever contracted the disease at the Settlement. 
In a small space we cannot adequately describe 
Papworth or what it is doing, but we will furnish 
any ‘‘ New Statesman "’ reader with full particulars. 
Meantime send us what you can afford to help 
complete this much-needed workshop. 


Please send donations to :— 


Lord Willingdon 


(N.S. & N. Appeal) 
Papworth Hall, Cambridge 
































ELECTRICAL PROGRESS & PROFIT 


At the inception of the Electrical Industries Trust 
in March 1936 a review of the last-published annual 
reports of the 41 companies in the permitted list of in- 
vestments showed £7,504 485aggregate profit available 
for dividends on the £64 millions of ordinary or 
deferred capital and £5,485,060 actually distributed in 
dividends. A similar investigation today shows that 
profit available for the dividends has risen by 37.7% to 
£10,335,326, and thet the amount paid out in dividends 
is 23.1% higher at £6,753,770, The ordinary capital has 
been increased 9.7% to £70.2 millions, mainly by the 
distribution of capitel bonuses and issue of new shares 
on bonus terms 

The present price of the Units is 16/6. Share 
the prosperity of this great and growing enterprise by 
buying certificates in the 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approx. yield 45% from dividends, plus 2% 
bonuses and rights. 


Trustees - GEMERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


from recurring 


@ full information is given in booklet N.S.23 
which may be obtained from the Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 






































A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 
DEFINITELY PROVIDES :— 


1. A 


substantial 


sum for 


Widow 


your 


or Dependents at your death 


2. An Income during the period when 
it is most required by them 


3. A further capital sum at 


of that period 


Write for particulars to 


Provipent Muruat Lire Assurance 


the end 


AssociATION 


25-31, MOORGATE 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : 
METropolitan 8014 (6 lines). 


P. H. McCCORMACK 


Manager and Actuary 
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STENDHAL 


By F. C. GREEN 
12s. 6d. net 


A comprehensive biography of a writer who for forty years has been recognized as 
a classic in his own country. Stendhal's natural sensibility and passion, coupled 
with his characteristic determination to submit all experience to intellectual tests, 
made his works important events in his own personal history. It is from this point 
of view, and not for literary reasons alone, that Professor Green's study of 
Stendhal’s life and genius has been written. 


THE KING’S SECRETARY 


and the Signet Office in the XV Century 


By |. OTWAY-RUTHVEN 
3 plates. 7s. 6d. net 


The evolution of the office of King’s Secretary from a confidential clerkship to 
a powerful instrument of Tudor government has received little attention from 
students of constitutional history. The story of the Secretary's rise and of the 
extension of the authority of the signet entrusted to him has now been recovered 
from original sources. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


5 tables, 13 maps. 18s. net 


A new volume in Cambridge Studies in Economic History. It examines in detail the 
Prussian Zollverein, the reorganization of customs and tariffs which, first devised 
in 1819 for Prussia only, gradually extended to the neighbouring states, and which 
did so much to increase both the material prosperity of the states concerned and 
their consciousness of an essential unity. 


PROBLEMS IN MODERN EDUCATION 


Edited by E. D. LABORDE 
8s. 6d. net 


“What is Christianity ?’’ is the question-title of Dr W. R. Inge’s contribution to 
this symposium by fourteen writers. The relevance of Christianity in the modern 
world, particularly as it affects education, is the problem dealt with in the first 
part; the second part shows how psychological and other advances are making 
themselves felt in teaching. 


DOCTOR ARNE 


By HUBERT LANGLEY m 
7s. 6d. net 


This book is the first attempt to deal with the music of Doctor Arne, the English 
composer, as a whole, including a great deal of work now no longer in print. The 
author gives a survey of Arne’s career, and a close examination of his best work. 
The book is illustrated with two portraits and a number of musical examples. 


2 plates, 8 pages of musical examples. 
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